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To the Reader 


You take it for granted that almost everybody reads 
something or other. I wonder if you have asked yourself 
why it is that you read, and if you would find your life 
unbearable if you were not allowed a free choice of 
books and papers. 

Of the millions of words being printed every day a great 
number go to make up handbooks and magazines, which 
help the man who wants to get nothing more than in¬ 
formation. As you know, books can teach you how to 
play chess or make models; they can guide you across 
foreign countries or tell you all that is known about the 
ancient Greeks or the structure of the atom; they can 
help you to fulfil your purpose by handing you the 
‘dope,’ the ‘low-down,’ and the “know-how.’ There is 
surely no sphere of human activity that has not got its 
technical manuals and beginner’s guides. 

Many readers want not only information but enter¬ 
tainment, and they find this in novels, stories, and the 
less stolid type of newspaper, in which accuracy of 
reporting is not as important as lively presentation. The 
art of the stoiy-teller is no doubt as old as mankind. Most 
of us delight in the same sort of story as that which seems 
always to have pleased the human race—the story which 
deals with “battle, murder, and sudden death” as well as 

with “sedition, privy conspiracy, and rebellion.” And 
why not? 

It is sometimes suggested that television will be the 
<^ath of every sort of book except the reference book and 
the ponderous tome.’ But we were told years ago that 
reading would be killed by the films and the radio: that 
has not happened, and I doubt if any thoughtful man 
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believed that it would. For the pleasure to be obtained 
fronr reading a book at one’s own time and in one’s own 
place is different from that which we get in any other 
way. To use one’s own imagination in visualizing an 
author’s characters and scenes is as amusing as it is to 
have them Maid on,’ however well, by somebody else. 

Why should you want to read the essays and extracts 
in this book? They do not set out to give information, 
and their purpose is not primarily to tell a story. They 
are ‘essays,’ and the word ‘essay’ means ‘attempt.* It is 
a form of literature which is rather unpopular with those 
at school. Essay-writing is often a compulsory exercise 
there; it is required in public examinations and in uni¬ 
versity scholarship examinations. As it is very difficult 
to write a good essay, why—^you must have asked—are 
boys and girls at school required to do it? What are 
they asked to ‘attempt’? 

I think the answer is that in an essay the examiner 
gets an idea not only of the candidate’s knowledge of his 
subject but of the candidate himself—of what sort of 
person he is. There is not a great deal of scope for per¬ 
sonality in answers to many examination questions: in 
an essay personality can be revealed. 

We are all interested in one another’s personalities; 
there is nothing that fascinates most of us more than do 
our neighbours. How much time, I wonder, have you 
already spent to-day in discussing yours? 

Now, unlike those who compile manuals and those 
who reel off the poorer thrillers—poor because they 
have no real characters in them—good writers suc¬ 
ceed in interesting us in human nature. They interest 
us in themselves, their experiences, and their outlook. 
The essayist is, above all things, an interesting man. We 
may not perhaps know a great many gifted, stimulating, 
lively men; in essays we can make the acquaintance of 
such people. Their alert.minds and their entertaining 
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use of words show us that there is more to be got out 
of many sides of life than we ever supposed possible. 
We do not have to agree with all they say—far from it. 
I disagree with many things said by the authors repre¬ 
sented in this book; and so will you, I hope. I say “I 
hope,” for an essayist is not usually a preacher or teacher 
who is laying down the law. He is more often some one 
who says, “This is the sort of man I am, and this is the 
,way I see it; now what do you think?” I have therefore 
suggested what I call “Talking-points,” which may arise 
out of the reading of these extracts. You yourself will 
be able to raise many more. The greatest compliment 
you can pay a good writer is to treat him as you treat a 
friend. You like him; he interests you; he stirs you to 
agree or to disagree. That is, I think, what these writers 
would like from you. And such readers I wish them. 
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Looking at Ourselves 



A nation not slow and dull, but of a quick, 
ingenious and piercing spirit; acute to invent, 
subtle and sinewy to discourse; not beneath 
the reach of any point the highest that human 
capacity can soar to. 


Milton 



The Uncommon Man 

Charles Morgan 


I BELIEVE that the coming age will be that of the Un¬ 
common rather than of the Common Man, and have 
two reasons for believing this: first, that the concept of 
the Common Man is as false, inhuman and fictitious as 


the once prevalent notion of the Innocent Savage; 
second, that my experience of men and women has 
taught me that they love their differences, their separate 
identities, and will not tolerate the sea-green regimenters 
who, in the name of social equality, seek to impose upon 
them a grey sameness of the soul. The regimenters will 
reply that a novelist whose novels are not political, and 
who, it is therefore to be presumed, has always inhabited 
an ivory tower of privilege, is disabled from opinion on 
this matter by his ignorance of ‘the masses.’ The 
supreme insolence of the regimenters, and their most 
profound delusion, is their belief that ‘the masses exist. 
There is no ivory tower so windowless as theirs. Who¬ 
ever has had genuine experience of life outside a social- 
betterment committee or a statistical bureau and has 
worked with the so-called masses instead of grinding 
a political axe on their backs; whoever has kept watch 
on a bridge or served in an engine-room or gone away 
with a boat’s crew or fought in trenches or made long 
marches or been a prisoner for long months in close 
Company or been sunk in the North Sea, or has been or 
done^ or^ suffered all these things-whoever, that is to 
sav has learned his fellow-creatures outside the sheep- 
oens of the social dogmatists—knows that each one of 
them is an uncommon man and is incapable of thinking 
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of himself or of the man next him in any other terms. A 
ship’s company is not a herd—nor, for that matter, 
except to our ignorance of animals, is a herd itself! Woe 
betide the priest who looks for the Common Parishioner 
and not for the child of God, or the captain who is not 
a distinguisher of sailors, or the midshipman whose 
cutter’s crew is for him an Average multiplied by twelve! 
The boat is called away at night. The shore is distant 
by a long spell under oars. The dip of the blades, the 
click-clock of the crutches, the steady body-swing, the 
dim monotony of twelve faces half hidden, half revealed: 
might not the midshipman on his dickey almost be 
lulled into supposing himself confronted by a dozen 
specimens of the Common Man? Not when shore is 
reached and the boat waits, tied up to a wall, and pipes 
are lighted. Then each man is distinct; alone in his case 
of flesh as all spirits are, as Nelson was; with a sense of 
association, never of sameness, and, ultimately, incom¬ 
municable. Look in the twelve faces; the Common 
Man is not there, nor any awareness of him. 

Reflections in a Mirror 


B 



“Nelson confides . . 

Charles Morgan 

‘Unenglish* is a perilous word. Those who use it most 
freely and confidently are nowadays too ready to assume 
that our race is exclusively bovine and that its highest 
merit is to be inarticulate and undramatic. All eccen¬ 
tricity of conduct, all expression of passion, all excita¬ 
bility of manner is spoken of as unenglish, as if Nelson 
had not lived nor Shakespeare sung. Hence, in late 
Victorian days, the raising of shocked hands against 
Swinburne, and, in our own, the abominable and steri¬ 
lizing cult of ‘the little man,’ who is told that his whole 
virtue consists in his mediocrity. Hannay’s justification 
of his saying that Nelson was the least English of great 
Englishmen is this: 

» 

He had the excitability, the vanity, the desire for approba¬ 
tion without much delicacy as to the quarter from which it 
came, which the average Englishman of Nelson’s time . . . 
was wont to attribute to Frenchmen, 

and Hannay, while ruefully admitting these and other 
“unpleasant faults,” excuses them on the ground that 
there “were few to whom the evil sides of his nature 
were shown, while the captains and seamen for whom 
he did much to make a hard duty more tolerable were 
to be counted by the thousand.” We are asked to believe, 
in short, that Nelson was adored, in spite of his intense 
dramatization of life, because he did what he could to 
make Englishmen comfortable. On this basis, the whole 
legend of Nelson becomes humiliating and meaningless. 
The truth is the opposite. Nelson was loved, although 
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he required superhuman exertions of his men, because 
he combined with being a commander of genius the 
power to make his genius articulate, to communicate it, 
to glorify his own life and the lives of those who served 
with him. It is, precisely, Churchill’s gift. Nelson is 
spoken of as “panting for glory”—a phrase which, 
applied now to a Commander-in-Chief, would be accom¬ 
panied, in those circles where to be truly English is to be 
uniformly dull, by a snigger of contempt. By the stan¬ 
dards of modern politeness. Nelson was intolerably 
showy; by the rules of modern equalitarianism, he was 
wickedly arrogant; by all the sacred principles of desicca¬ 
tion, he was extravagantly romantic. Yet it was not in 
spite of these naughtinesses but because of a quality 
implied in them that he was loved. “At this period of 
his life,” says Hannay in writing with evident embarrass¬ 
ment of the Neapolitan episode, “it is indeed difficult 
to represent Nelson’s actions in a favourable light,” and 
yet, when he came home at the end of it in Lady Hamil¬ 
ton’s train and with the Nile to his credit— 

In England he was received with the utmost popular 
enthusiasm, but with coldness by the King, the Admiralty, 
and by the great official and social world. 

The reasons for the disapproval of Nelson in high 
places correspond very closely with the reasons for 
England s enthusiasm. Within his showiness, his arro¬ 
gance, his romanticism was the saving quality of glow. 
It was recognized in his face by all who saw him. Be¬ 
cause he had it and because he allowed it to shine 
ffirough his deeds, women loved and men died for him. 
The original signal, as composed by him, was, we have 
been told: “Nelson confides that every man . . .” and 
there is a school of modesty which holds that the amend¬ 
ment, made for convenience in signalling, was a for¬ 
tunate chance. Was it fortunate? Anyone with a little 
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luck might have hit upon the safe generalization of the 
final signal; it would not have been impossible even in 
Sir Hyde Parker. But “Parker confides . . is un¬ 
imaginable. 

Not many years ago, there was a discussion among 
junior naval officers on this subject. They resolved in 
favour of “Nelson confides . . Who knows but that 
the fleet at Trafalgar and England herself might have 
shared their opinion? For it was this streak of unblush¬ 
ing individualism in Nelson which endeared him to the 
nation—his freedom from the vice, attributed by Cole¬ 
ridge and Southey to the devil, of “the pride that apes 
humility.” If he had been more discreet, he would not 
have dressed so conspicuously for his last battle and 
might not have fallen. If he had been more submissive 
and, in the conventional sense, more dutiful, he would 
not have clung to his command when it was clear that 
he could never go on deck again, but would have sur¬ 
rendered it to Collingwood. “Not while I live, was his 
answer, and there are half a dozen good reasons of disci¬ 
pline and self-abnegation and plain common sense for 
arguing that the answer was one that he ought not to 
have made. It was an answer, perhaps, that another 
man ought not to have made. In Nelson it was inevitable 
—and in the end the language of the theatre is necessary 
—because it was in his part. He was dressed for the part 
and would play it. No understudy, not even Colling¬ 
wood, should replace him. He was in the centre of the 
stage and would hold it until the curtain came down. 

It is this quality of self-dramatization which, in its 
many forms of vanity and romanticism, has been called 
unenglish. The English, though they may from time to 
time be deceived, know well enough how to despise it in 
pretenders; one must not play Antony with the equip¬ 
ment of Mardian; but in rulers and captains, whose 
technical ability to administer or command is not in 
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doubt, this dramatic quality is not the demerit that the 
lovers of polite mediocrity suppose. The reasons are 
plain and are emphasized by Nelson’s life. What keeps 
up men’s spirits and inspires their energies is to feel that 
they also are participants in a great drama, though it 
demand suffering of them, and that their days are not 
being causelessly or meanly frittered away. For many 
years only one statesman in England, the Prime Minister, 
has had at once the courage, the singleness of mind and 
the dramatic power to communicate this faith. The 
English response to him was instantaneous because he 
was not apologetic, because he was not afraid to drama¬ 
tize the struggle and himself as its leader, and because he 
knew how to raise a drab humiliation to the level of 
historic tragedy. He is not a reticent, unassuming man. 
The word ‘theatrical’ will be thrown at him also; it will 
be said of him again, as it was before this war, that he is 
unsound; but he inspired England, as Nelson inspired 
her, not for the same reasons, but for reasons in the same 
kind. He caused life to glow again, and so made it 
worth saving and worth losing. 

A man cannot do this, nor can a people or a ship’s 
company respond to him, unless the sullen dust of mere 
existence be first lifted from him and-them. Nelson made 
of himself a symbol, and it is by symbols that men are 
raised up. Nor need we be at all afraid to use the meta¬ 
phor of the theatre and to say that he played his part. 
Stars, uniforms, passionate protestations, impulses, 
excitements, vanities, jealousies, prides were consistent 
with that part. The point is that a man who plays a 
heroic part consistently, so consistently that nothing on 
either side of the grave can induce him to abandon it, is 
a man whose wildest and most theatrical moods conform 
to a recognizable pattern. It may be to a romanticized 
se t that he is true, but at any rate he is true to it. He is 
tollowable and lovable as tactfully realistic chameleons 
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are not. So Nelson was followed. The only misfortune 
that his posthumous fame suffered under the Victorians 
lay in his being represented as a model of the wrong 
virtues; there was a time when one might almost have 
supposed him to be an exemplar of correct meekness, a 
pattern for prefects. “Doctor, I have not been a great 
sinner,’* was uncomfortably quoted from Southey, and 
made to sound as if it had been written by Dean Farrar. 
To-day Nelson stands in no need of such screening. His 
danger is that not his morals but his genius may be 
thought impolite. This error is, however, likely to be 
restricted to circles of high discretion, for the English, 
in their unregenerate hearts, are not ungrateful for men 
who win victories and are theatrical enough to enjoy 
them. 


Reflections in a Mirror^ Second Series 



Queueing 

Virginia Graham 

Although a queue is etiquette, the etiquette for queueing 
is still in a somewhat fluid stage and it will take another 
decade before it has crystallized into a recognisable shape. 
As a matter of fact at the moment the queue itself is 
often shapeless and the minds of those queueing equally 
as amorphous, so much so that many a housewife, her 
wits battered by life’s bludgeons into a sort of dreamy 
putty, may join a queue the purpose of which she is 
unaware, and shuffle forwards to the purchase of some¬ 
thing she does not want, simply because it is ‘done.’ 

Those who Jump queues may get the last Swiss roll 
but they will be the first to wish they hadn’t. It is a sad 
insight into the human heart as it thumps to-day to note 
that even those bearing priority cards testifying to ill¬ 
ness, old age or imminent maternity are relegated to hell 
by those more physically fortunate out of whom they 
have cheated the last slice of rock salmon. 

Neither invective nor fists need be employed to rebuke 
the froward. The modest phrase “I think I was here 
before yow!” can sound like a battle cry in the mouth of 
a roused counter-reacher, or even the words “Excuse 
meV can, if properly articulated, charge the air with 
such venom that the culprit reels away and totters past 
a battery of condemning eyes to the end of the queue. 

The etiquette for queueing for buses is very obscure, 
for though it is based theoretically on the rule of first 
come first bussed, in practice those behind invariably get 
home long before those in front. This is because they 
want the No. 15 which arrives in triplicate, and the front 
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of the queue wants the No. 8a which hardly ever arrives 
at all. It is arranged that the No. 15s,which serve the backs 
of queues, should stop well short of the bus stop and that 
the No. 8as, which serve the fronts of queues, should stop 
several yards beyond it. This enables prospective pas¬ 
sengers to run along the gutters in contrary directions, 
shouting and hitting each other with umbrellas. The 
reintegration of those who have failed to gain their 
objective {a) because the conductor vowed there were 
no empty seats on top, {b) because he started the bus 
before anyone had time to reach it, (c) because they quite 
simply got knocked down, is a difficult problem, the 
solution of which depends largely upon the size and fit¬ 
ness of the protagonists. 

While we are on the subject of buses let there be noted 
some points of etiquette for those who are eventually 
bus-borne. This being the age of reason it is often 
reasoned by gentlemen that as ladies strive so hard to be 
equal with men in all things, especially pay, they must 
take the rough with the smooth and learn to stand on 
their own feet, or at any rate only on the toes of others. 
What gentlemen forget, however, is that this much-to- 
be-desired equality has not yet been achieved. It is still 
a dream, a vision, a miasma, and as gentlemen are not 
keen on the idea anyway they can be subtly unhelpful 
by continuing, as in the old days, to treat their women like 
delicate china. This will take the ladies’ minds off their 
emancipation and the weight off their legs. Gentlemen 
should realize that when they offer their seats to ladies, 
and not only to pretty ones, a wave of kindliness surges 
through the bus like a breath of spring air. They become 
the personification of Chivalry. It is true that everyone 
stares at them because it is such an extraordinary thing 
to do, but if they get too embarrassed they can always 
pretend they are getting out at the next stop. As for 
ladies themselves, their manners should be regulated by 
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age and avoirdupois, the young and thin rising for the 
old and fat. Everybody should rise for a baby in arms, 
and, if possible, evacuate the bus, for heaven’s sake. 

There are no queues, no manners and no etiquette for 
Tube travelling. It is a free for all and let the sliding 
doors take the hindmost. 


Say Please 



In Praise of Infantry 

Field-Marshal Earl Wavell 

My attention was lately called by a distinguished officer 
to the fact that, whereas in official correspondence and 
in the Press it is the practice always to use initial capital 
letters in referring to other arms of the service—e.g., 
Royal Armoured Corps, Royal Artillery, etc.—the in¬ 
fantry often suffered the indignity of a small ‘i.’ My 
friend wished to adopt the usual method of an English¬ 
man with a grievance and to write to The Times about it! 
But he proposed to do it vicariously, through me. 
Hence this article, I had not, I admit, noticed the small 
‘i’ myself, nor would it have worried me greatly if I 
had. But I do feel strongly that the Infantry arm (with 
a capital ‘I’) does not receive either the respect or the 
treatment to which its importance and its exploits entitle 
it. This may possibly be understandable, though mis¬ 
guided, in peace; it is intolerable in war. 

Let us be clear about three facts. First, all battles and 
all wars are won in the end by the infantryman. Secondly, 
the infantryman always bears the brunt. His casualties 
are heavier, he suffers greater extremes of discomfort and 
fatigue than the other arms. Thirdly, the art of the 
infantryman is less stereotyped and far harder to acquire 
in modern war than that of any other arm. The r61e of 
the average artilleryman, for instance, is largely routine; 
the setting of a fuse, the loading of a gun, even the lay¬ 
ing of it are processes which, once learnt, are mechanical. 
The infantryman has to use initiative and intelligence in 
almost every step he moves, every action he takes on the 
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battle-field. We ought therefore to put our men of best 
intelligence and endurance into the Infantry. 

Yet the Infantry in peace or war receives the lowest 
rates of pay, the drabbest uniforms, sometimes even the 
least promising of recruits; most important of all, it 
ranks lowest in the public estimation and prestige. This is 
all wrong and should be set right by methods more im¬ 
portant than a capital T.’ 

In all the long history of war on land the front-line 
fighting man, whose role is to close with the enemy and 
force him to flee, surrender, or be killed—the only 
method by which battles are ever won—has two cate¬ 
gories only—those who fight mounted—once the Knights- 
at-arms, then the Cavalry, now the Royal Armoured 
Corps—and those who fight on their feet—the inevitable, 
enduring, despised, long-suffering Infantry (with a very 
capital ‘C). Artillery, Engineers, R.A.S.C., and the like 
simply handle the weapons and equipment which In¬ 
fantry have from time to time discarded, when they 
found that they encumbered their mobility and lessened 
their power to perform their primary role of closing 
with the enemy. The cannon, bombard, or whatnot, 
when first introduced, was an infantry weapon; when it 
impeded mobility it was handed over to second-line men, 
to support the Infantry. Similarly with other weapons 
and devices. 

So that the real front-line fighters, mounted or dis¬ 
mounted, are the men who should receive such panoply 
and glamour as are accorded to this dreary business of 
war. The mounted men have always had it—prancing 
steeds, glittering uniforms, sabretaches, scimitars, dol¬ 
mans, leopard-skins, and the like in the old days; the 
imposing clatter of tanks and smart black berets in these 
sterner days. But the infantryman who bears the 
danger, the dirt, and the discomfort has never enjoyed 
the same prestige. 
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In peace, the Royal Armoured Corps, the Artillery, 
the Engineers all had Inspectors to look after their 
interests. The Infantry had to content themselves with a 
humiliating asterisk in the Army List and a footnote 
which explained that the Director of Military Training 
(who was sometimes a gunner or engineer) also acted as 
Inspector of Infantry. The Royal Armoured Corps had 
a centre at Bovington, the Artillery at Woolwich, the 
Engineers at Chatham. But the Infantry were homeless. 
There was a Cavalry Journal^ an Artillery Journal, an 
Engineer Journal, but no Infantry Journal. I understand 
that it is intended to repair these omissions after the war. 

But I believe that what the Infantry would appreciate 
more than anything is some outward and visible symbol. 
No one grudges the parachutist his very distinctive 
emblem, but the infantryman is, I will maintain, subject 
to greater and more continuous, though less spectacular, 
risk than the parachutist, and should certainly have an 
emblem. What it should be I must leave to others—a 
rampant lion, crossed bayonets, a distinctive piping? 

It can surely not have escaped notice that nearly 
all our leaders who have distinguished themselves in 
this war have been infantrymen—Field-Marshals Dill, 
Alexander, Montgomery, Wilson; Generals Auchinleck, 
O’Connor, Platt, Leese, Dempsey, and others. Last war 
was a very static war, but there was a fashion for cavalry 
generals; in this war infantry generals have shown that 
they can move as fast as any. 

So let us always write Infantry with a specially capital 
‘r and think of them with the deep admiration they 
deserve. And let us Infantrymen wear our battle-dress, 
like our rue, with a difference; and throw a chest in it, 
for we are the men who win battles and wars. 

I will conclude with a story which was told me some 
ten years ago by General Gouraud, a great fighting 
French general of the last war, who was then Governor 
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of Paris. He was dining with three British generals, of 
different arms of the service. He told us the following as 
current in the French Army to illustrate the characteris¬ 
tics of the three principal arms: 

“The general gives an order to the infantryman. The 
infantryman, being rather stupid, does not well under¬ 
stand what the general wants, but goes out and engages 
the enemy. 

“The general gives an order to the artilleryman. The 
artilleryman understands it perfectly, but, being much 
cleverer than the general, goes and does something quite 
different. 

“The general gives an order to the cavalryman. The 
cavalryman smiles politely and goes off to water and 
feed his horses.” 

We all assured him that things were arranged dif¬ 
ferently in the British Army! 

The Good Soldier 



England, their England 

Inexorably, or at least with every appearance of 
inexorability, the day approaches after which we shall see 
no more new American films. British producers will do 
their best to fill the gap thus created and we shall all 
bear up as manfully as we may; but it would be folly to 
deny that something will be missing from our lives. 
That something will not be the same thing in every case, 
for our likes and dislikes vary. Some will mourn the 
entrancing Miss Blank; others, strangely invulnerable to 
her charms, will sigh principally for the dynamic Mr 
Dash, But a fan bereaved of a star is not necessarily 
inconsolable, for after all the star may cross the Atlantic 
and make a picture over here, or the fan may—such is 
human inconstancy—transfer his or her idolatry to a 
British player. There is hope, too, for those who will 
feel chiefly the loss of a particular genre. Neither our 
climate nor the mouths of our horses are particularly 
well adapted to the making of ‘Westerns,’ but there is 
no reason why we should not have a shot at it. As for 
tremendously bad films about the lives of celebrated 
musicians, we can turn them out at a pinch, and it may 
even prove possible to show the reconquest of Burma 
without enlisting the services of Mr Erroll Flynn. There 
is, in fact, only one Hollywood product for which no 
amount of ingenuity can ever provide a substitute, only 
one loss which we must steel ourselves to writing off as 
irrecoverable; and that is the Hollywood version of life 
in Great Britain. 

And what a loss it is! Never again to see that en¬ 
chanted or at any rate transmogrified land, wrapped 
almost all the year round in a dense fog—that will indeed 
be a deprivation. It was a land which we had all learned 
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to love, for not onlv had gliin|>>es of it redeemed many 
a bad film from dullness but it had a quaint, dream-like 
charm all of its own. Its House of Commons (in which 
Sir Aubrev Smith almost always sat. often as a Duke), 
thouah 2 enerallv rather smaller than our outi. was in- 
nniielv more animated as well as being better lit: it is 
indeed scarcely possible to recall a session which was not 
rendered historic bv the denouement of some major 
iaiemational crisis. Its policemen, barely discernible as 
ihev patrolled the fog-bound streets, resembled our own: 
but their helmets were slightly dirfereni. they never took 
their thumbs out of their belts, and the onlv traffic thev 

* V 

were called on to regulate was an occasional hansom 
cab. Its aristocracy were, though not p^anicularlv 
powerful, numerous and, though stupid, generallv con¬ 
descending : thev often had beautiful .American daushters, 

w • w 

They lived in castles of the veiy largest size and were 
much addicted to spon, panicularly fox-hunting. This 
was normally carried on in the height of summer (fos 
being perhaps less pre\alent at that season), and though 
much of the densely wooded and often semi-precipitous 
country appeared unfavourable to the sport as we know 
it, the rather small packs never had a blank dav. The 
lower orders, a cheerful lot. wore gaiters in the countrx . 
but in London, being mostly costers, dressed in a manner 
w hich befitted this calling. The Armv. except of course 
in war-time, consisted almost entirely of senior officers, 
most of them in the Secret Service. There w ere tw o 
universities, one at Oxford and the other at Cambridge. 
Cricket and looiball were not much plaved and—^pos- 
sibh' as a consequence—there was a great deal of crime. 
But it was a wonderful place, and the onlv general 
criticism which can be levelled at the inhabitants is that 
when, as frequently happened, they met an .American 
they bena\'ed an almost complete lack of understanding 
of the .American wav of life. 


Tfte Times 
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Personal Pleasures 



Whilst ye are upon earth, enjoy the good 
things that are here (to that enctwere they 
given), and be not melancholy and wish 
yourself in heaven. 

Selden 
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Mr Picnic 

Bernard Hollowood 

It is an odd thing that a hard-boiled egg or a bloater- 
paste sandwich can be greatly improved in flavour merely 
by being carried out of doors and across a few fields. 
The egg becomes somehow more eggy, the paste more 
bloated. 

Every picnicker knows this and is expected to discuss 
it at length. In fact a picnic can be accounted a failure 
if the table-talk deviates in the slightest (warnings of 
approaching wasps excluded) from a straightforward 
commentary on the ambrosial quality of the food. 

The reason for all this is obvious. Deep down every 
picnicker feels that he has earned his food the hard way, 
that he has won his hard-boiled egg from the eyrie of 
some fierce eagle, wrestled for hours with a man-eating 
bloater, slain the salami with his bare hands. The picnic 
takes man back, subconsciously, to his Stone-Age hunt¬ 
ing days, to the years of his cave-manliness, when his 
palate was fresh, undefiled by tobacco and harsh syn¬ 
thetic flavours. 

Few people, I imagine, have prepared more thoroughly 
for a picnic than I, Nothing has been left to chance. I 
have visited an exhibition devoted entirely to the tech¬ 
nique of “Eating Out of Doors” (held recently at the 
Tea Centre, London, and arranged by the Council of^ 
Industrial Design in co-operation with the Tea Bureau) 

I* have pried—somewhat conjecturally—into the history 
of picnicking; I have hoarded chocolate biscuits for 
months; and a large X marks the approved spot on my 
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map of Surrey. And since I happen to know a man at 
the Meteorological Office I have no fears about the 
weather. 

Let me tell you what I have discovered. Well, first, 
that the British are the most enthusiastic and inveterate 
of picnickers. I readily admit that the French have a 
word for it (pique-nique—and can you imagine a word 
with an etym. more dub.?), but I submit that the con¬ 
sumption of large, chef-cooked diners at little tables set 
on the pavements of Paris is not picnicking as we under¬ 
stand it. It may be eating out of doors, but it is no pique- 
nique. I readily admit, too, that the Americans have 
things called barbecues (borrowed from the Spanish 
barbacoa) on which they are apt to grill enormous king- 
size steaks al fresco. These barbecues, however, are 
fixtures and seldom more than fifty feet from the back 
porch and the cocktail cabinet. In my view they dis¬ 
qualify the Americans as picnickers. 

Again, I will admit that a certain amount of picnicking 
goes on in Central Europe, in the Black Forest, the 
Tyrol and possibly the Carpathians, though it is accom¬ 
panied by too much lieder-^xngmg and stein-waving for 
my taste. And there is nothing in Chekhov to suggest 
that the Russian picnic was ever anything more than a 
frivolous pastime of the bourgeoisie. 

If I have still to prove that the British pioneered the 
picnic let me remind you that the sandwich was invented 
by an Englishman, John Montagu, fourth Earl of Sand¬ 
wich (1718-92), and that a picnic without sandwiches 
is Unthinkable. We British have been eating out of doors 
for centuries, ever since we invented cricket, ever since 
we.invented holiday resorts, newsprint andfish-and-chips. 
John Bull is Mr Picnic. 

What else have I discovered? That the manufacturers 
are tiying to make things easy for Mr Picnic. They are 
offering him such remarkable aids to picnicking as “a 
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kettle which boils water no matter how it rains or blows, 
using newspaper, leaves, dead bracken or twigs as fuel,*’ 
an electric kettle “which runs off a car battery,” a one- 
and-a-half-gallon water-bucket weighing just over an 
ounce, a contrivance for turning sea water into drinking 
water, a “floating knife” (for spreading jam under 
water?), collapsible telescopic plastic beakers, a portable 
radio and direction-finder... . Mr Picnic should welcome 
these gadgets, no doubt, as useful, perhaps essential, 
items of camping equipment; but he should be on his 
guard against further developments. If the manufac¬ 
turers are encouraged too much they will produce a 
portable, collapsible picnic hut, completely wasp-proof 
and ant-proof, and equipped with a charcoal-burning 
barbecue, an electric dish-washer (run off a car battery), 
a television set, a refrigerator and easy chairs. Oh, yes, 
and a printed set of instructions on “How to Enjoy a 
Trouble-Free Picnic.” 

Half the fun in eating out of doors, surely, is in 
evading and surmounting such natural hazards and 
obstacles as blown sand, flies, ants, wasps, thunderbolts, 
bulls, farmers, stray dogs, exhaust fumes and golf balls 
without any elaborate apparatus. Professional picnickers, 
tramps, agricultural labourers, men who dig holes in 
roads, soldiers and poets, seem to manage quite well with 
the simplest equipment. A can of beans, a brushwood 
fire and a penknife, are enough for most vagabonds. 
R. L. Stevenson, you will remember, merely dunked his 
bread in the river. I have never actually dipped bread in 
a river myself, but Fm sure it must be delicious. There 
is practically no work involved in the preparation of this 
simple meal, and no washing up afterwards. Fitz¬ 
Gerald’s recipe “A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread—and 
Thou” is also a great labour-saver. Simplicity, then, at 
all costs. An “attractive easily carried basket contain¬ 
ing four cups, two one-pint vacuum flasks, sandwich 
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tins, milk flask and butter container, at 28^. (id. the set” 
should be enough even for the most fastidious. 

I am well aware, of course, that picnics in the nine¬ 
teenth century were often very elaborate affairs indeed, 
stiffly and stuffily formal and attended by retinues of 
servants. (Fashionable Londoners formed a “Picnic 
Society” and called themselves Picknickians.) I doubt 
very much, though, whether the participators got as 
much fun out of these shenanigans as the thousands who 
junketed on paste sandwiches and bottled beer on the 
heaths, moors, downs, and beaches. The art of picnick¬ 
ing, I insist, is in travelling light in mind and material. 

My own method is to select a likely spot (I am firm but 
courteous with those who have other ideas), preferably 
one behind a wind-break, a groyne or a sight-screen, and 
to park the picnic basket as unobtrusively as possible. 
Then I pace out a distance of twenty yards and establish 
a decoy. This consists of a sheet of newspaper and a jar 
containing a small quantity of jam. Damson is as good 
as any. It takes about ten minutes for the insects to 
organize their invasion of the decoy, and this period must 
be endured in complete silence by the entire family. 
Then, and only then, can the picnic proper be prepared. 

Should the insects see through this stratagem and make 
a bee-line for the richer fare it is just too bad. The picnic 
must go on. Wasps can be kept reasonably quiet by 
passive resistance and the surrender of some small 
viscous area of the spread, and midges can be fought off 
with clouds of tobacco smoke and occasional sweeps 
with a folded newspaper. But the flies should be ignored: 
they are so stupid that nothing short of total chemical 
warfare will discourage them. On Gallipoli our troops 
soon gave up the struggle against the clouds of flies 
that infested their mugs of tea: they drank them down 

and found them pleasantly sweet. There is always, you 
see, a brighter side. 
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My own arrangements do not include tea-making. 
My X marks a spot about a hundred yards from an excel¬ 
lent little cafe where they charge only a shilling for a pot 
of tea, are very liberal with hot water, and are not 
offended by people who consume their own sandwiches 
on the premises. 


Punch 



You should see it Next Month 


One of the things the British are always being told they 
are is a nation of gardeners. Well, that’s true enough. 
You have only to walk past half a dozen beautiful front 
gardens to come across the seventh, a subdued little plot 
newly tidied, as you can tell from the rubbish heap in the 
corner, and lacking only flowers to make it as good as the 
next. That’s one of the characteristics of us near¬ 
gardeners. No planting of flowers in the front garden 
where other people could watch them not growing. We 
pin our hopes to some unidentifiable clumps that did 
very well last July, and keep our eschscholtzias—we’re 
all good spellers—for the back garden where no one can 
see us. There must be a touch of the ostrich about us, 
because when we have finished our pruning, which we do 
by instinct after studying the book, our first action is 
to nip upstairs to look at the rose-trees next door. 

We may not know much but we do know that if you 
want daffodils, not just daffodil leaves, you start your 
gardening the autumn before, and I’m not saying that we 
ourselves didn’t put in quite a few Sundays of paralysing 
toil last October. For one thing we tore a huge clump of 
free wallflowers into tiny pieces—neighbours often give 
us plants, the way relations often given Belgian stamps to 
schoolboys—and for another we planted a lot of bits of 
carnations. Nobody told us about carnation cuttings, 
it’s one of the queer fragments of folklore we seem to have 
inherited, like our technical vocabulary. We can’t see a 
fellow-amateur bashing at the soil with half a coat- 
hanger without remarking that Keats called such an 
instrument a dibble, and getting told he meant dibber. 
And, having learnt a great deal more school botany than 
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ordinary people, we tend to pick up fallen leaves and say 
“There you are, you see! Serrate.” No such remark has 
ever had any effect on anyone, but that’s botany all over. 

But I am getting away from our gardens, which is 
more than we can do when there is so much as a rosebud 
to keep an encouraging eye on. I was going to say that 
we haven’t had them long. If we had we’d have had a 
firmer plan for annuals— a word that no longer calls up a 
mental picture of the Bruin Boys—and perhaps even 
biennials. We’ve got this word taped now, but it meant 
a bit of etymological argument, with us protesting “But 
if you had a biennial bath'*' and ending by getting out 
the dictionary, because we hold that gardening books, 
like cookery books, are a little too bossy to be academi¬ 
cally infallible. But we owe them much. It may be the 
ironmonger’s paper-chain of seed-packets that ultimately 
determines our herbaceous borders—if that is not too 
ambitious a description for the spaces between the 
chrysanthemums—but it is to our books that we turn to 
see which of the Jobs for the Month have coincided 
with our day’s work. 

We’re beavers for work. We sort of boil up from a 
lukewarm start, and if we begin the afternoon by looking 
thoughtfully at last year’s mint we end it with a spade 
and half the garden on the path. Our virtue, and our 
weakness, is our perfectionism. Give us a rock-garden 
and it’s as much as we can do not to take up the rocks 
and dust them. We tunnel for buttercup-roots like a 
dachshund after a rabbit, and we attain such a climax of 
weed-persecution that no small plant is safe. That’s not 
quite true; the ones on the left are, if we’re working 
towards the right. By the time we get down to the half¬ 
bricks along the border we’re having to keep a grip on 
ourselves or we shall be returfing the lawn the way the 
book says. 

However, you can do a lot with mowing, especially if 
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the mower has no box in front and the grass-cuttings are 
left to give a nice level finish. We like long difficult grass 
because you can cut it only by using the mower like a 
vacuum-cleaner; and that, I don’t need to remind house¬ 
wives, means covering every square foot three times over 
and calls for some rather hopeless arithmetic in the early 
stages. And every housewife will agree with me that you 
cannot sweep a flagged path, not the way we sweep it, 
without a dim feeling that we’ll be needing the furniture 
polish. 

I hope I have conveyed the enthusiasm which marks 
our approach to our gardens and differentiates us from 
the people next door, who have a man in an earthy hat 
two days a week to potter methodically among the 
seasonal riot of colour. It’s not that we envy these next- 
door gardens. We know they’re not real, any more than 
the rooms in looking-glasses, and if we’re invited into 
them what fascinates us is not the flowering shrubs, 
which we can see very well from the bathroom, but the 
extraordinary view of our own upstairs windows. 

I have ignored the whole question of vegetable gardens. 
They don’t come into this article because they are 
manned by experts. These experts may find it convenient 
not to know a marigold from a delphinium, but up there 
fighting with the bean-sticks they are lords undisputed; as 
we, who take them cups of tea and have to ask before 
we can start picking the spinach, should know. 


Punch 



The Gracious Life 


Every now and then we are renunded, by an advertise¬ 
ment in the glossier kind of magazine, that some of our 
fellow-beings go in for, or anyhow think they go in for, 
something called “gracious living.” From a study of the 
available evidence this art—as it is often called—is 
normally practised indoors and after dinner, though 
during the summer months its devotees are sometimes 
surprised (if that is the right word; they look quite im¬ 
perturbable people) upon a verandah, portico, terrace or 
lawn at an hour which, though unspecified, would appear 
to be about H-5, taking the dressing-gong as H-hour. 

The sight of these tranquil yet exalted figures cannot 
fail to induce in a person of sensibility a consciousness of 
something not far removed from barbarism; and he will 
scrutinize them and their surroundings with avid curio¬ 
sity, in the hopes of discovering the secret of gracious 
living. The first thing that strikes him is the multiplicity 
of their interests. The Old Master over the mantelpiece, 
the Tang horse standing guardian over a telephone which 
appears to be made of ivory, the suit of rare old armour 
upon which the firelight flickers, the loaded bookshelves, 
the exceptionally well-bred borzoi sprawled upon the 
carpet from Khotan, the tall and curious chessmen aban¬ 
doned in the middle of what looks to have been a 
strikingly unorthodox game—their whole milieu testifies, 
in the host and hostess, to an impeccable discrimination. 
This catholicity of interests is reflected in their guests. 
The Ambassador—he is wearing his cloak and this, com¬ 
bined with the decorations which gleam upon his bosom, 
suggests that he has dropped in on his way to s. soiree 
is clearly a force to be reckoned with in diplomatic circles. 
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The Admiral, gazing rather wistfully into the vast antre 
of his brandy glass, has a wealth of medal ribbons on his 
chest. One wonders why the lovely creature in a backless, 
frontless evening gown is staring in such an enigmatic 
manner at his left ear. The hostess, too, looks slightly 
enigmatic as she reclines upon a brocade settee, her rich 
furs falling aside to reveal her pearls and a piece of 
tapestry work lying neglected beside her. The host, in a 
bottle-green dinner-jacket, is reaching up to one of the 
shelves for a book; were this not the gracious life, one 
might suspect that he had just pleaded a headache and 
was going up to bed, but no doubt he merely wishes to 
verify a quotation. In the background a young gentle¬ 
man with longish hair, who without being actually dirty 
looks rather foreign, is playing upon the piano. 

There it all is—the gracious life. How different from 
our own! Peering enviously at its exponents, we long to 
wrest their secret from them. How do they do it? We 
could, if we tried, assume that ever so slightly owlish 
look, that air of having been stuffed, which—now we 
come to look at them more closely—they all wear. But 
nobody would think we were living graciously if we did. 
Then suddenly we realize that they all have one other 
thing in common. They are all, at this particular junc¬ 
ture, doing absolutely nothing. They have, no doubt, 
been exchanging witticisms, playing chess, sewing, tele¬ 
phoning, letting the borzoi out. But now they are not 
engaged in these or any other activities. They are all 
doing nothing at all—except for the pianist who is only 
a minor character, and the borzoi who is, very sensibly, 
sleeping. We have tumbled on the secret of gracious 
living. We put the magazine down, and decide to have a 
bash at it ourselves. 


The Times 



The Taste of Wine 


Evelyn Waugh 


The Patriarch Noah, we are credibly informed, appalled 
by the prospect of water covering the face of the earth, 
celebrated the survival of the species by planting the grape 
in the newly liberated soil. It was the symbol of the 
endurance of human civilization. So we can now joy¬ 
fully welcome the return of the vine after the years of 
desolation. It is at once the symbol of hope and the 
reward of victory. On the occasion of the first pressing, 
it will be remembered, Noah rather overdid things, but 
the curse fell, not on him for his drunkenness, but on his 
son Canaan for looking on it askance. Canaan, the 
teetotaller, was driven out from the family circle and 
Noah lived to enjoy his wine to the ripe age of 350. 

For the first and essential thing to be borne in mind 
about wine is that it is something made to be enjoyed. 
The pleasure it gives is the only ultimate test of any 
vintage. The corollary of this is that like all the good 
works of man, its pleasure is enormously enhanced by 
knowledge and experience. We cannot all be connois¬ 
seurs. For that special gifts and opportunities are 
required. Moreover it is quite possible to be a connois¬ 
seur and to lack at the same time all sense of enjoyment. 
Many literary critics have this sorry gift. Some years ago 
a great wine-tasting contest in Bordeaux was, I believe, 
won by a man who had a particular dislike for the stuff. 
He was wine waiter at a great hotel, endowed by nature 
with a uniquely sensitive nose and a retentive memory. 
He smelled every wine that left his cellars and he remem¬ 
bered every sniff. No drop had ever passed his lips, but 
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when it came to the test he was able to name the chateau 
and year of a dozen clarets merely by putting his nose to 
the glass. He was like a sanitary inspector smelling 
drains. This eminent wretch should be a warning to us 
and a consolation when we have been humiliated, as 
happens to us all from time to time, in some test of 
discernment. 

In contrast to this unenviable aptitude, let me relate a 
tale from my own experience. In 1939, as a newly joined 
officer, I was stationed at the Royal Marine Barracks at 
Chatham, where, as loyal customers of Saccone and 
Speed, a wise mess committee had laid down an admirable 
cellar. One evening in the first week I found with delight 
that the subaltern sitting next to me shared my love of 
wine. We experimented fairly extensively among the 
clarets and, at the end of dinner, greatly enjoyed our port. 
We then observed that the wine list mentioned (besides 
the vintage ports which were only drunk on guest nights 
or ordered occasionally by the bottle) a second, slightly 
more expensive port which was also supplied by the glass. 
We ordered the No. 2. It came. We sniffed and sipped 
in the approved manner. Honesty obliged me to say 
that I could detect little difference. My companion, on 
the other hand, professed to recognize many superiori¬ 
ties of “roundness” and “bouquet” and “vinosity.” 
To settle the matter we returned to the No. 1. I began to 
see what he meant. We had some more No. 2 and he 
convinced me. Then we each had a glass of both at the 
same time, sipping them alternately. I was now firmly 
persuaded that they were markedly different. However, 
we then fell into amicable dispute as to which was which. 
Eventually we summoned the Mess Corporal who blandly 
informed us that there was no No. 2 Port on the wine 
list that evening and that we had been drinking from the 
same decanter all the time. By now our good humour was 
so well established that the revelation passed without 
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chagrin. Which, need I ask, did the more honour to 
wine, the confused subalterns of Marines or the analyti¬ 
cal champion of the Bordeaux tournament? 

The titles of connoisseur and epicure are by no means 
synonymous. An epicure seeks pleasure for its own sake, 
not knowledge. He studies how to make the fullest 
pleasurable use of his appetites, within the limits of his 
general comfort imposed by his purse and health. He 
relates food and wine to the general order of his life. 
His tastes may be simple or sumptuous, his means small 
or great, but he sees to it that whatever he eats and drinks 
is chosen to provide him with the maximum enjoyment. 

A connoisseur is a scholar and a specialist. He requires 
an abnormally sensitive palate which is capable of causing 
him as much pain as pleasure. Indeed, of recent years it 
has caused much more pain than pleasure. This extreme 
delicacy of taste is a natural faculty like keen sight or 
hearing, with which one is endowed, or not, at birth. 
Something can be done to cultivate it and much to vitiate. 
It varies from day to day and depends greatly on health. 
A slight cold in the head can render brandy indis¬ 
tinguishable from whisky. An ill-chosen meal . . . can 
blunt the fine edge of any wine. Unlike other natural 
faculties it is, as a rule, refined and heightened in age. 
Some of the finest judges of wine are in other respects 
almost decrepit. By and large, however, it is a gift which 
cannot be acquired or lost. Besides discernment of 
taste, a connoisseur must have memory. It is not enough 
to distinguish the particular qualities of a wine; he must 
remember where he met it before—put a name to it. It 
is again, like recognizing faces, a natural aptitude. 

Let us give all honour to the connoisseurs, as to pre¬ 
eminent athletes. If we have not their peculiar gifts it 
is a mistake to simulate them. There are those who drink 
their wine so anxiously, in fear of being caught out in a 
bad judgment, that they fail to enjoy it. There are those 
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so fastidious, so overawed by the superiorities of the 
highest and rarest, that they fail to take advantage of the 
robust and homely qualities of the unknown local growths 
they meet on their travels. These unhappy people are 
neither true connoisseurs nor true wine lovers. Let us 
rejoice, rather, in the fermented juice of the grape in all 
its vast variety. After all it is the wine merchant’s func¬ 
tion to know all the niceties of his trade. He has made it 
his life’s work. His service is to find his customers the 
wines they enjoy and having studied their idiosyncrasies, 
gently lead them towards something better in the direc¬ 
tion they have taken. It would, be a poor librarian who 
was always seeking to press Virgil and Dante upon 
readers in search of a novel. Instead, knowing that a 
light romance is needed, he may tactfully suggest that 
there is more real and lasting enjoyment to be gained 
from, say, Trollope, than from the current best-seller. 

The reputations of certain vineyards have not been 
capriciously or arbitrarily fixed. They rest on the con¬ 
sidered judgment of generations. In general it will be 
found that the more wine becomes a part of one’s life, 
the more one’s tastes gravitate towards the famous vin¬ 
tages. But do not set out with any preconceived snobbery. 
Drink copiously of what you enjoy, because you enjoy it; 
keep your curiosity alive to find if there is anything you 
enjoy more. These are the basic principles of wine 
loving; and give yourself the chance to get out of a wine 

all that it offers you by following the few simple traditions 
of civilized living. 

Wine in Peace and War 



Fashions in Fidgets 

James Laver 

The Time Spirit, that mystical entity in which many 
people profess to disbelieve, is, nevertheless, a universal 
tyrant; he regulates every detail of our lives. He orders 
the clpthes we wear, he decides whether our hair should 
be long or short, whether we should shave our faces or 
let our beards grow; he decides (within extraordinarily 
narrow limits) what names we should give our children; 
he chooses the shape of our furniture and the colour of 
our wallpaper; he even dictates the thoughts we think. 
Of course, there are all kinds of time-lags and social dif¬ 
ferences, but even these are regulated as strictly as a 
handicap in horse-racing. This damnable Time Spirit 
even decides our personal tics; he regulates the very 
fidgets by means of which we dissipate our surplus 
nervous energy. 

This question of fidgets is a very interesting one, and 
the psychologists have not yet given it all the attention it 
deserves. Fidgets are not entirely confined to humans; 
horses fidget although, apparently, lions do not. Dogs 
sometimes fidget; cats never. Cows swish their tails, but 
that is a utilitarian gesture. Monkeys fidget prodigiously 
but then—monkeys have hands. 

For serious fidgeting—using the word in the same sense 
as ‘serious’ drinking—hands are necessary. Men fidget 
with their legs, their noses, their eyebrows, but most of 
ail with their hands. For hands are workers and it is 
not always possible to keep them occupied, once you have 
descended from the treetops and no longer run about on 
all fours. Unemployment has been rife among them for 
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many thousands of years. And Satan finds some fidget 
still for idle hands to do. 

What we are interested in, however, is not so much that 
people fidget, or even why they fidget, but why they 
choose to fidget in one particular way; and here we are 
up at once against the problem of history. Why have 
different fidgets been popular at different times? 

Perhaps the earliest fidgeting of all was fidgeting with a 
weapon. No doubt it represented the damming up of an 
impulse. It was a sure sign of the divided mind, and well 
calculated to make the company nervous. Would the 
fellow put the thing down or would he use it on some one? 
The fidgeter himself could not always have known. 

Women are luckier. From the earliest ages, until quite 
recently, they have always found some occupation for 
their hands. Spinning, weaving, sewing, knitting—the 
modern woman has not yet realized what flood-gates 
of neurosis she threw open when she cast away her 
crochet hook. Women still fidget less than men, but they 
are catching up. 

Let us get back to Man, the fidgeter par excellence. 
From stones he progressed to tomahawks or their Neo¬ 
lithic equivalent; from tomahawks to battle-axes, and 
from battle-axes to swords. There was even a certain 
grace in fidgeting with a sword. And even something 
more than grace, a Renaissance ntorbidezza in toying 
with a stiletto. So might Cesare Borgia have fingered, 
with a slow smile, an exquisite cut-steel dagger while his 
vicdm chattered in some castello, half barbaric, half 
ultimate sophistication, in Forli or Senigaglia, 

One of the problems of the Time Spirit was to find 
something for men to fiddle with without danger to their 
neighbours, some less lethal pla3^hing than a sword or a 
dagger. Personal jewellery was partly an answer. Mal- 
voho looked forward to toying “with some rich jewel.” 
bven to-day women have been known to play with and 
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even to chew their necklaces. (If you think of trying it 
make sure that yours are real pearls.) Chains round the 
neck, if you are a fidgeter born, are certainly a great help. 

The medieval nobleman had his hawk, and this was a 
great distraction. Later ages discovered the dog. The 
dog is undoubtedly very useful. Even to-day many a 
man has patted a dog when what he really wanted to do 
was to bite, or even to murder, his wife. Some day some¬ 
body will write a treatise about dogs, only it will not be 
chiefly concerned with dogs but with men. It will be 
intensely psychological, frightfully Freudian, and will 
bristle with terms like Tibido,’ ‘transference,’ ‘ambiva¬ 


lence,’ and ‘identification.’ 

Another book that ought to be written would concern 
itself exclusively with whiskers and mustachios. These 
are wonderful toys. Beards can be plucked in moments 
of agitation; mustachios can be whirled in times of 
exultation. Even shaven cheeks (although this is a very 
poor substitute) can be stroked to hide an access of 
doubt or embarrassment. Women in like case do some¬ 
thing with their back hair but no male has ever been able 

to decide exactly what it is. 

Sir Walter Raleigh (by all accounts) had a very fine 
beard and sufficiently grandiloquent mustachios, but 
these did not satisfy him. He discovered tobacco and thus 
opened a New World to the noble army of fidgets. 
Tobacco is really a remarkable invention. In leat, in 
shreds in paper tubes; ground into powder and com¬ 
pressed into little boxes, it has been a boon and a bless¬ 
ing to thousands, ever since it was first introduced. 

In spite of the diatribes of James I, the world welcomed 
it with open arms, or open mouths. There is another 

book to be written, by some eminent ° 

the truly extraordinary spread of the habit of smoking. 
Tf TiiliiK Cssar—or Henry VIII—were to return to earth, 
it would be the first thing he would notice. And wherever 
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he went on the earth’s surface he would find it the 
same. 

The eighteenth century, with its instinct for the elegant 
gesture, gave us snuff. Now anyone who has tried snulf 
will agree that the stimulus which it imparts is very 
trifling. Its physical effects are almost non-existent, and 
yet, for a whole century, the polite world “took snuff.” 
It was the dix-huitieme fidget and, with the appropriate 
flourish of kerchief, the dusting of waistcoat and rabat 
and the accompanying gesticulations, it satisfied and 
soothed the restlessness of three generations. When men 
began to give it up the French Revolution followed 
immediately. 

Smoking took its place, but only very gradually. It 
was not until the invention of the cigarette that it really 
filled the gap. Cigarette-smoking has been called a 
nervous habit. Of course it is; that is its whole purpose. 
Once, during the First World War, when it was my duty, 
as a very junior subaltern, to dance attendance upon a 
very senior, and very irascible, brigadier, I used to offer 
him a light whenever he pulled out a cigarette. Finally, 
and with surprising gentleness, he asked me not to. He 
was not very good at explaining himself, but he managed 
to articulate: “Don’t do it, my boy. It’s all part of it. 
Don’t you see?” I was unwittingly doing him out of 
half the pleasure of fidgeting. 

Cigarette-smoking is now universal and it would never 
have become so if it had not corresponded with a funda¬ 
mental human need. 

The only real rival of cigarette-smoking to-day is the 
practice of chewing gum. It is, no doubt, a very valuable 
outlet, and it is probable that if its use were entirely sup¬ 
pressed a good half of the inhabitants of the American 
continent would immediately go mad. But it doesn’t 
add much to the pleasure of the company; the products 
are even more difficult to dispose of than tobacco ash, 
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and it imparts an idiotic look to the human countenance 
which is, to say the least, unfortunate. 

There remains only one other major outlet for the 
nervous energy of the modern world: doodling. This 
practice is almost entirely responsible for the enormous 
profits of the manufacturers of blotting paper. Its ally is 
the telephone. Watch any man sitting at his desk and at 
the same time hanging on the line. If he doodles, steal 
his pad. Any competent psychologist will give you his 
dossier in five minutes. If he doesn’t doodle he is either a 
criminal or a superman. Perhaps both. In any case, 
take no chances. Don’t wait for him to finish his con¬ 
versation, Gather up your papers and leave as quietly 
and as quickly as possible. 

Will there ever be an end to our fidgets? Probably 
not, at least in the West, The Indian Yogi may “still the 
waves of the mind” and by the mere act of doing so, 
abolish the itch of the hands to be “doing something.” ' 
But we Occidentals have chosen another way, and we 
are doomed to go on fidgeting in all the successive ways 
the Time Spirit provides until we have remoulded the 
world according to our heart’s desire; and that consum¬ 
mation is still quite a long way off, if we are to judge by 
the daily Press. 


Time and Tide 


Books 



Books without the knowledge of life are 
useless; for what should books teach but the 
art of living? 


Dr Johnson 



A Man I knew 

W. Somerset Maugham 


I HEARTILY wish that in my youth I had had some one of 
good sense to direct my reading, I sigh when I reflect 
on the amount of time I have wasted on books that were 
of no great profit to me. What little guidance I had I 
owe to a young man who came to live with the same 
family in Heidelberg as I was living with. I will call 
him Brown. He was then twenty-six. After leaving 
Cambridge he was called to the Bar, but he had a little 
money, enough to live on in those inexpensive days, and 
finding the law distasteful he had made up his mind to 
devote himself to literature. He came to Heidelberg to 
learn German. I knew him till his death forty years 
later. For twenty years he amused himself with think¬ 
ing what he would write when he really got down to it 
and for another twenty with what he could have written 
if the fates had been kinder. He wrote a good deal of 
verse. He had neither imagination, nor passion; and he 
had a defective ear. He spent some years translating 
those dialogues of Plato that had been already most 
often translated. I doubt, however, if he ever got to the 
end of one. He was completely devoid of will-power. 
He was sentimental and vain. Though short he was 
handsome, with finely cut features and curly hair; he 
had pale blue eyes and a wistful expression. He looked 
as one imagines a poet should look. As an old man, 
after a life of complete indolence, bald and emaciated, 
he had an ascetic air so that you might have taken him 
for a don who had spent long years in ardent and dis¬ 
interested research. The spirituality of his expression 
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suggested the tired scepticism of a philosopher who had 
plumbed the secrets of existence and discovered nothing 
but vanity. Having gradually wasted his small fortune, 
he preferred to live on the generosity of others rather 
than work, and often he found it difficult to make both 
ends meet. His self-complacency never deserted him. It 
enabled him to endure poverty with resignation and 
failure with indifference. I do not think he ever had an 
inkling that he was an outrageous sham. His whole life 
was a lie, but when he was dying, if he had known he 
was going to, which mercifully he didn’t, I am convinced 
he would have looked upon it as well-spent. He had 
charm, he was devoid of envy, and though too selfish to 
do anyone a good turn, he was incapable of unkindness. 
He had a real appreciation of literature. During the long 
walks we took together over the hills of Heidelberg he 
talked to me of books. He talked to me of Italy and 
Greece, neither of which in point of fact he knew, but 
he fired my young imagination and I began to learn 
Italian. I accepted everything he told me with the 
fervour of the proselyte. I should not blame him because 
he inspired me with a passionate admiration for certain 
works that time has shown to be not so admirable. 
When he arrived he found me reading Tom Jones^ which 
I had got out of the public library, and he told me that 
of course there was no harm in it, but I should do better 
to read Diana of the Crossways. Even then he was a 
Platonist and he gave me Shelley’s translation of the 
Symposium. He talked to me of Renan, Cardinal 
Newman and Matthew Arnold. But Matthew Arnold, 
he thought, was a bit of a philistine himself. He talked to 
me of Swinburne’s Poems and Ballads and of Omar 
Khayyam. He knew a great many of the quatrains by 
heart and recited them to me on our walks. I was divided 
between enthusiasm for the romantic epicureanism of the 
matter and the embarrassment occasioned by Brown’s 
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delivery, for he recited poetry like a high-church curate 
intoning the Litany in an ill-lit crypt. But the two 
writers that it was really necessary to admire if you would 
be a person of culture and not a British philistine were 
Walter Pater and George Meredith. I was very ready to 
do what I was told to achieve this desirable end and 
incredible as it must seem I read The Shaving of Shagpat 
with roars of laughter. It seemed to me superlatively 
funny. Then I read the novels of George Meredith one 
after the other. I thought them wonderful; but not so 
wonderful as even to myself I pretended. My admira¬ 
tion was fictitious. I admired because it was the part of 
a cultured young man to admire. I intoxicated myself 
with my own enthusiasm. I would not listen to the still 
small voice within me that carped. Now I know that 
there is a great deal of fustian in these novels. But the 
strange thing is that, reading them again, I recapture the 
days when I first read them. They are rich for me now 
with sunny mornings and my awakening intelligence and 
the delicious dreams of youth, so that even as I close a 
novel of Meredith’s, Evan Harrington for instance, and 
decide that its insincerity is exasperating, its snobbish¬ 
ness loathsome, its verbosity intolerable and I will never 
read another, my heart melts and I think it’s grand. 

On the other hand I have no such feeling about Walter 
Pater whom I read at the same time and with a similar 
excitement. No pleasant associations give him for me a 
merit to which he has no claim. I find him as dull as a 
picture of Alma Tadema, It is strange that one can ever 
have admired that prose. It does hot flow. There is no 
air in it. A careful mosaic constructed by someone 
without great technical skill to decorate the walls of a 
station dining-room. Pater’s attitude towards the life 
about him, cloistered, faintly supercilious, gentlemanly, 
donnish in short, repels me. Art should be appreciated 
with passion and violence, not with a tepid, deprecating 
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elegance that fears the censoriousness of a common-room. 
But Walter Pater was a feeble creature: it is unnecessary 
to condemn him with intensity. I dislike him not for 
himself, but because he is an example of a type in the 
literary world that is conrunon and detestable. This is 
the person who is filled with the conceit of culture. 

The value of culture is its effect on character. It avails 
nothing unless it ennobles and strengthens that. Its use 
is for life. Its aim is not beauty but goodness. Too often, 
as we know, it gives rise to self-complacency. Who has 
not seen the scholar’s thin-lipped smile when he corrects 
a misquotation and the connoisseur’s pained look when 
some one praises a picture he does not care for? There 
is no more merit in having read a thousand books than 
in having ploughed a thousand fields. There is no more 
merit in being able to attach a correct description to a 
picture than in being able to find out what is wrong with 
a stalled motor-car. In each case it is special knowledge. 
The stockbroker has his knowledge too and so has the 
artisan. It is a silly prejudice of the intellectual that his 
is the only one that counts. The True, the Good and the 
Beautiful are not the perquisites of those who have been 
to expensive schools, burrowed in libraries and fre¬ 
quented museums. The artist has no excuse when he 
uses others with condescension. He is a fool if he thinks 
his knowledge is more important than theirs and an oaf 
if he cannot comfortably meet them on an equal footing. 
Matthew Arnold did a great disservice to culture when 
he insisted on its opposition to philistinism. 

The Summing Up 



Detective Stories in Bed 

J. B. Priestley 


Reading detective stories in bed. I find this delightful 
at home, and even more delightful when I am away from 
home, a lost man. The fuss of the day is done with; you 
are snugly installed in bed, in a little lighted place of your 
own; and now to make the mind as cosy as the body! 
But why detective stories? Why not some good litera¬ 
ture? Because, with a few happy exceptions—and there 
are far too few of them—good literature, which chal¬ 
lenges and excites the mind, will not do. In my view, it 
should be read away from the bedroom. But why not 
some dull solemn stuff, portentous memoirs, faded works 
of travel, soporifics bound in calf? Here I can speak only 
for myself. But if my bed book is too dull then I begin 
to think about my own work and then sleep is banished 
for hours. No, the detective story is the thing, and its 
own peculiar virtues have not been sufficiently appre¬ 
ciated. The worst attempt I ever heard the Brains Trust 
make was at a question concerning the popularity of 
detective stories. The wise men woffled on about vio¬ 
lence and crime, missing the point by miles. (But then a 
man who enjoyed his detective stories at night would 
not bother being on the Brains Trust.) We enthusiasts 
are not fascinated by violence or the crime element in 
these narratives. Often, like myself, we deplore the 
blood-and-bones atmosphere and wish the detective 
novelists were not so conventional about offering us 
murder all the time. (A superb detective story could be 
written—and I have half a mind to write it—about people 
who were not involved in any form of crime. About 
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disappearance or a double life, for example.) Please 
remember that most serious fiction now has ceased to 
appeal to our taste for narrative. The novelist may be a 
social critic, a philosopher, a poet, or a madman, but he 
is no longer primarily a story-teller. And there arc times 
when we do not want anybody's social criticism or deep 
psychological insight or prose poetry or vision ot the 
world: we want a narrative, an artfully contrived tale. 
But not any kind of tale, no fragrant romances and the 
like. What we want—or at least what I want, late at 
night; you can please yourself—is a tale that is in its own 
way a picture of life but yet has an entertaining puzzle 
element in it. And this the detective story offers me. It 
is of course highly conventional and stylized—think of 
all those final meetings in the library, or those little 
dinners in Soho (with about six pounds’ worth of wine) 
paid for out of a Scotland Yard salary—but its limita¬ 
tions are part of its charm. It opposes to the vast 
mournful muddle of the real world its own tidy problem 
and neat solution. As thoughtful citizens we are hemmed 
in now by gigantic problems that appear as insoluble as 
they are menacing, so how pleasant it is to take an hour 
or two off to consider only the problem of the body that 
locked itself in its study and then used the telephone. 
(Ikie know now that Sir Rufus must have died not later 
than ten o'clock, and yet we know too that he apparently 
telephoned to Lady Bridget at ten-forty-five — eh, Travers?) 
This is easy and sensible compared with the problem of 
remaining a sane citizen in the middle of the twentieth 
century. After the newspaper headlines, it is refreshing 
to enter this well-ordered microcosm, like finding one’s 
way into a garden after wandering for days in a jungle, 
I like to approach sleep by way of these neat simplifica¬ 
tions, most of them as soundly ethical as Socrates him¬ 
self. It is true that I may burn my bedlight too long, 
just because I must know how the dead Sir Robert 
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managed to telephone; yet, one problem having been 
settled for me, I feel I sleep all the sounder for this hour 
or two*s indulgence. And what a delight it is to switch 
off the day’s long chaos, stretch legs that have begun to 
ache a little, turn on the right side, and then once more 
find the eccentric private detective moodily playing his 
violin or tending his orchids, or discover again the 
grumpy inspector doodling in his ofiice, and know that 
a still more astonishing puzzle is on its way to him and 
to me! 

Delight 



Books for Girls 

Arthur Marshall 

The Girls of Britain are, thank heaven, themselves again. 
Last year the stories concerning their adventures con¬ 
tained far too many references to beauty culture: Are 
Hilda’s plaits as glossy as Ada’s? Where is Prudence’s 
bejewelled hair-slide? Who has tampered with Eileen’s 
cold cream? This year one sees with relief that authoresses 
have no time for anything but making their characters 
scurry from one scrape to the next. The wretched girls 
whizz from the smugglers’ cave to the Headmistress’s 
study, undergo a terrific wigging, and are back at the 
haunted ruins in a twinkling. This is as it should be. 
No sooner has Hermione discovered the missing Scholar¬ 
ship papers in Edna’s satchel than she ought to be harry¬ 
ing the Botany mistress and behaving all anyhow in the 
boot-hole. 

But why are there no spies this year? We must, I feel, 
move with the times and it wouldn’t take a second to 
write in a gripping scene with Cynthia unmasking an old 
peasant-woman in the market-place and finding the plans 
of the School drainage system tucked skilfully into a 
vegetable marrow. She could then be decorated by a 
Very Important Person with the head-girl clapping her on 
the back and crying: “Bravo, youngster; I say, care to 
split a ginger-pop with me some time?” 

Not that there is any real cause for complaint for this 
year there has appeared the most absorbing and astonish¬ 
ing tale of its kind that I have ever read; it is called Miss 
Wilmer's Gang. “Outwardly prim and precise, Miss 
Wilmer at forty-five was raging and fuming inside.” She 
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is also “compound of nervous activity and tremendous 
energy,” and she inherits two uninhabited islands in 
Patagonia. Accompanied by six girls, she sets out to 
farm her property. The girls are “just spoiling for action 
of some sort,” and three of them receive proposals of 
marriage before you can say Ella Wheeler Wilcox; it is 
all “Life in three-inch capitals.” 

Miss Wilmer sleeps “with a trusty little automatic 
under her pillow” and looks “very business-like in khaki 
tunic and breeches with a mackintosh over all.” Thus 
equipped she strides through “dank herbage,” twists her 
ankle, gets rescued from a “marshy bit,” and is subse¬ 
quently “ thatched down with a lot of dried swamp grass.” 
She then sits too near the fire and her thatch goes up in 
flames. She is rolled in the damp grass, abandoned while 
help is procured, and sees approaching a Patagonian 
Indian with “arms like an orang-outang.” What will 
Miss Wilmer do? “This was no time to play the weak¬ 
ling. ... If she was discovered . . . she would launch 
herself straight at him and she would scratch and claw 
with primitive fury.” Instead, however, she “chokes 
back a rending scream” and “casts herself away in the 
bushes anyhow.” Her girls eventually rescue her and 
put her on a stretcher but she is flung out against a tree; 
she manages, however, to tell her stretcher-bearers: 
“ You’re both made of good stuff for sure,” to which they 
reply: “Don’t you fret, chief dear.” They then “hoist” 
her on board the boat (this operation is described as 
“fearful work”). Soon after, Miss Wilmer is throttled 
by a delirious Portuguese and emerges from his grasp 
gasping: “Bah! That was a breathless bit.” Her 
methods of dealing with the patient are original indeed: 
“When he fell a little quiet she dozed; when he raved 
and yelled she just sat up and took notice,” and this 
process is later referred to as “Going all out nursing 

him.” 
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Then the local aborigines have a rising, attack some 
neighbouring islanders, and Miss Wilmer and her girls 
hurry to their aid in the motor-boat. Pris drives too fast 
and Daphne Frost (who sometimes uses “four clean 
hankies’* a day for crying into) is sick. They have their 
first brush with the enemy. Miss Wilmer “was clawing 
and tearing” aborigines who are “almost unclothed save 
for a garment of skin about their middles.” Her girls 
“surged to and fro, hitting out wildly.” There are 
“threshing arms.” Miss Wilmer “let her fist drive full 
in the face” of all and sundry, and Violet Breame, a 
“deep contralto,” “prodded and punched, raining blows 
on naked flesh.” But the pace is too hot even for Violet 
and when she is carried off by an aborigine “there was 
no spring in her anywhere and he must have found her a 
bit of a lump.” All the girls are captured and Miss 
Wilmer, “swinging up her arms,” “shoots” out of the 
house in pursuit. She “hitches her foot in something,” 
falls headlong, is carried upside down by an aborigine 
(“Oh, it was awful”) and is described, rightly, as a 
“corker.” Finally Miss Wilmer receives two proposals 
of marriage and the girls join in “a couple of staves from 
Rule Britannia.” “One might go a long way,” says 
Violet Breame, “before one encountered another Miss 
Wilmer.” Yes indeed. 

Miss Angela Brazil’s offering for this year is called 
The School on the Cliff and concerns the adventures of 
“the three R’s,” Rosamunde Barton, Ruth Davis and 
Rhoda Fielding. There is much talk of “folk-lore, 
nature myths, folk-memories, and elfin maidens”; and 
even the vanishing of Miss Ward’s “illuminated ode” is 
traced to the pixies. There is a “disgruntled senior” 
called Myfanwy who behaves “in a most unsporting 
fashion” over tennis. Rosamunde, “just a light-hearted 
schoolgirl,” is a “recorder in the Botany section” and 
frequently “rambles up the mountains” collecting “but- 
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tenvort and bog pimpernel,” finally achieving “a most 
important botanical find.” There is a splendid outing 
of The Nature Study Club; “Miss Graham sprang to her 
feet in excitement. ‘An otter! An otter!’ she cried. 
‘Look, girls. . . . Oh, it’s dived now! You must all enter 
that in your nature diaries.’ ” Then Ella falls into a pool 
and “spoils the ramble.” The school amateur theatricals 
include girls representing “ the spirit of summer, the four 
winds, the sea fairies, and a band of gnomes.” Ruth is 
chosen for “ the south wind ... all gauze . . . with trailing 
pieces to blow about.” Rosamunde is in pale-blue satin: 
“‘You look no end!’ admired Ruth.” The orchestra 
contains “a further touch of Cambrian interest” in the 
shape of two harpists “dressed as bards.” Winefred 
Wynne is the cynosure of all eyes, singing and acting 
“with all the Celtic fire infused by her Welsh blood.” At 
the prize-giving the girls are found to be “a healthy bonny 
set” and Ruth gets a prize entitled, A Hundred Things a 
Bright Girl Can Do. Rosamunde, complete with “album 
of snaps” and her mother (who has a maid called Blod- 
wen), set out on a cruise to, Palestine. On board there is 
an Amusements Committee and plenty of shuffle-board 
and bucket quoits, and a fancy-dress party with Mrs 
Barton in a Japanese kimono. The streets of Palestine are 
found to be “dirty and malodorous,” and there is a 
know-all called Miss Hirst who translates the word 
“baksheesh” and advises them not to drink the water. 
Rosamunde comes across some “borage and speedwell,” 
but “the Arabs aren’t romantic at close quarters,” and 
“after all the noisy natives it was delightful to be back 
on board, with British seamen and stewards and the 
Union Jack, and the Captain, and their own cabins and 
Western ways.” 

In Nancy returns to St Bride's, Desdemona Blackett, 
with a “brown mane” and an art bursary, and Nancy 
Caird with an organ scholarship, arrive at St Bride’s and 
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are put by the temporary headmistress, Miss Warren,, 
into the Raspberry room. The real headmistress, Miss 
Caldwell, who had been “putting a pretty stiff strain” 
on herself, “crashed at the end of last session” with brain 
fever, and her substitute, who “absolutely runs amuck” 
if she is disobeyed, is much disliked. The head-girl, 
Laurie Sims, is very “go-ahead” and wants to keep 
St Bride’s abreast of the times: she discusses it at tea: 
“Lax is all right I agree, but the best game—more toast? 
—is footer.” Lectures on psychology are started though 
“this is not a subject for the lower school to get hold 
of.” “ ‘No more talking, girls!’ broke in Miss Warren’s 
voice. . . . ‘Get out your rough note-books. . . . To-day 
I am going to tell you something more about com¬ 
plexes.’ ” Sonia Martin takes to it like a duck to water: 
“She loves psychology—laps it up like anything”; how¬ 
ever “hygiene was different; it taught what you needed 
to know and then stopped in time.” Poor Sonia gets so 
carried away that she becomes “a good deal too highly 
strung” and grows worse after each lecture. Eventually 
she goes “absolutely to pieces . . . nerves, I suppose.” 
There is a characteristic mademoiselle who appears 
among a riot of exclamation marks. “ ‘ Mais, comme 
vous etes mechantesl’ wailed Mademoiselle, ‘It is not 
possible that you be permitted to so conduct yourselves! 

. . . Biddy Cochrane! Maeve O’Brien! I see you laugh! 
Je vous donnerai quelquechose pour rire! I send you all 
to Miss Warren!’ ” Emotionally the girls are active and 
one of the juniors is “frightfully keen” on Nancy Caird 
and is writing her biography, while Nancy herself is 
“besotted with Desdemona Blackett.” The latter who 
has given “extra time to anatomy” wins second prize at 
the “Glasgow Galleries” for a pastel portrait of Nancy; 
“Nancy, in her school uniform, sat on the organ-stool, 
one hand on the keys, and the other reaching back to 
pick up a sheet of music, her face turned over her 

E 
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shoulder, across which fell her long fair plait. Her ex¬ 
pression was half laughing, half serious, and Desda had 
caught the blend with marvellous skill.” 

The Oxford Annual for Girls contains a rich variety of 
stories including “L for Learner,” in which a dashing 
girl called Lesbia foils some thieves and returns Lady 
Arkwright’s jewels to the proper quarter. Lesbia has 
not obtained her School Certificate, but she had “that 
instinctive flair for doing things . . . which had made her 
such a competent leader of her gym team at school.” In 
“Just a Jig-saw Puzzle” things are never dull “when the 
stalwart games captain breezed into the room. ‘Jump¬ 
ing Jupiter! What have we here?’ Glen Gordon boomed, 
striding across to the table. ‘Whence this unwonted 
industry so late in the day? Jig-saws forsooth! . . . Two 
prefects? Tut!’” In “Freckles’ First Term” Freckles 
has “two ginger plaits” and “seems to have plenty of 
pep.” She plays hockey, “goes down like a nine-pin,” 
dodges round the right-back, scores the winning hit, and 
is handed a medal by Sir Richard Trevallion. There is 
also an article on Dalcroze Eurhythmies. 

Now, which of these books are you to get for Ruby’s 
stocking? To which shall Irene glue her fascinated gaze 
the very moment Christmas breakfast is over? It matters 
little, and luncheon will be congealing on the table with 
Irene still staring, her eyes popping from her head, try¬ 
ing to discover just who it was who garrotted Mademoi¬ 
selle, set fire to the Chapel and tarred and feathered Miss 

Parkinson’s bust. 


New Statesman and Nation 


What it feels like to be an Author 

Sir Osbert Sitwell 

Hunting the author, painter and musician is a traditional 
and popular sport. In this counti^’ poet-baiting at an 
earlv stage assumed the place of bull-baiting. The critics 
drove Keats to death, Shelley to Italy, and S\sinbume to 
Putney. . . , After \isiting the old Protestant Cemetery' 
in Rome, and seeing there Keats* tomb, bearing on it the 
inscription ‘'Here lies one whose name was writ in 
water”—words written by the poet himself and placed 
there at his especial request by his friend Se%ern, after 
reading, in addition, his letters, it is, I apprehend, im- 
possibFe to doubt that the critics really did kill Keats; 
though the bare recording of this fact in any public 
journal still causes them to defend themselves. cr\ing 
out that if he were so weak a creature as thar. then there 
was no hope for him, and it does not matter. Thereby 
they shirk a statement of the real truth, w hich is that it 
w'as “grand sport,” because, for killers who love their 
w ork, to tear to pieces a poet like Keats, one of the most 
sensitive beings who can ever have lived, with genius, 
too, so clearly indicated in his appearance that they could 
be quite certain of the quality of their \ictim—for, says. 
Severn, he had the “hazel eyes of a young g>psy maid in 
colour, set in the face of a young god”—this, all this, 
must have constituted it an infinitely more enjoyable 
sensation than, for example, to hunt Tennyson and fail 
to kill him . 

A poet dead has always been wonh a dozen alive, both 
literally and metaphorically. . . . This should have been 
particularly brou^t home to the public by the death oj 
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Sir William Watson some seven years ago. The facts of 
his career as presented in the obituary columns must have 
caused a pleasant glow to warm the heart of many a 
reader. . . , Every poet becomes a “Famous Poet!” on 
the posters announcing his demise: but here was one 
who, to a name familiar enough for easy lip-service, 
joined every attribute that such a being should possess; 
he had lived and written in the reign of good Queen 
Victoria (a great aid to any poet), had remained uncom¬ 
fortably poor during most of his life (as poets ought), 
was yet a knight (it is not often, by some strange coinci¬ 
dence, that the knight of to-day is a poor man), and, 
further, had been gifted—so the obituarists united to 
declare—with that elusive quality 'the authentic note.’ 

. . . Yet he wrote verse which the man-in-the-street— 
who, together with the Archbishop of Canterbury, is 
recognized in this country to be sole arbiter of art, as 
of politics and economics—could easily understand, if 
only he would read it.... And many, no*doubt, wondered, 
as they perused the columns before them, what was 
really the life, the private life, of an author. 

None: he has none: comes the answer. Whether poet, 
novelist or essayist, a writer possesses, when his profes¬ 
sion is compared with other trades, one supreme advan¬ 
tage combined with disadvantage—he can never stop 
working. Everything he sees or does is, in a sense, work; 
as much as writing itself. Thus he can never be idle for 
a moment, never live for the sake of living, never take 
an absolute rest. When he says “Now I will stop work,” 
it is only in order to begin labouring in another medium. 
Moreover, being in this way both inside and outside his 
work, he is at the same time, or should be, abnormally 
sensitive and abnormally insensitive. In consequence 
he is able to watch himself in action at the dentist’s or 
when annoyed by some noise at night, and to observe 
with amusement his own responses and ruses. 


WHAT IT FEELS LIKE TO BE AN AUTHOR 

If, however, the author has his own way of looking at 
life, so have the members of the public their way of 
looking at him. They well know that every writer—and 
more especially every poet—is sent down from above as 
much for the counselling of all aspiring amateurs as for 
the entertainment of the crowd: and they consider that 
his sense of duty should oblige him to read carefully 
every manuscript forwarded to him, accompanied by the 
usual egotist’s screed, and then annotate it and comment 
at length upon its merits. . .. All this the author must do 
without payment: indeed it is only fair, since writing in 
general consists of pure inspiration, poetry in particular 
being crooned, as it were, directly across the ether by the 
Great Invisible Crooner. No hours of labour, therefore, 
are needed for composition. 

Ever has it been thus with poetry since, instead of being 
sung, it first began to be written down. Doubtless 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Dryden—although 
manuscripts in those days were less easy to land on 
authors by post—found themselves similarly victimized. 
Pope, we know, felt himself obliged to spend countless 
hours in inventing excuses for not reading the imitative 
echoes of his own verse with which unknown persons 
continually favoured him. In consequence, he incurred 
much blame for the lies he told so profusely in order to 
avoid having to hurt the feelings of innumerable young 
people. And unless the world has changed, moreover, 
not only young people—for we seem, really, to be a 
nation of would-be poets rather than of successful shop¬ 
keepers. Old ladies and young ladies, cabinet ministers 
and porters, housemaids and aldermen and gamekeepers, 
hunting men, fishwives and interior-decorators; all of 
them appear, at one time or another, to have essayed The 
Easy Art. . . . And war, which stirs the emotions and 
numbs the brain, only increases the number of aspiring 
poets and addled poems. 
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Nevertheless, these treasures which every post brings 
to an author of any celebrity constitute by no means his 
most serious infliction. His standing being that of an 
unpaid public servant, he is expected to bestow his time 
and the benefit of his advice upon anyone, whatever his 
need may be, who sees fit to claim them. And how 
diverse is the range of the necessity! It varies from 
giving instruction in the proper control of a hot-water 
bottle in the winter bed to an opinion upon psychic 
dancing or the principles of Schopenhauer. Chaperonage, 
too, apparently forms part of his job: for only a little 
while before the war, a lady of whom I had never heard, 
but who wanted to write a book which obliged her to 
contemplate spending some hours every day in the 
Reading Room of the British Museum, telephoned to 
command me to escort her there every morning, and to 
fetch her back home every evening; because, as she 
phrased it, “The museum’s such a grimy old place, it 
makes me feel quite nervous going in and out of it by 
myself.” And, on another occasion, a stout woman rang 
the front-door bell, and when I answered it, put her foot 
between the jamb and the door so as to prevent my 
shutting it, and demanded that I should take down in 
embroidery—one of the few arts of which I am altogether 
ignorant—-the colours that she would sing to me—and, 
at this point, she burst into loud, unbidden song. 

Sing High! Sing Low I 


Matters of Opinion 



Where there is much desire to learn, there 
of necessity will be much arguing, much 
writing, many opinions; for opinion in good 
men is but knowledge in the making. 


Milton 



On Looking at Things 

Sir Kenneth Clark 

It is a mistake to suppose that the pleasures of art can 
only be had inside museums. Until we begin to look, we 
have no idea of the extent to which we are surrounded 
by art—or, perhaps I should say, by objects deriving 
their form frbm the artistic impulse. Since prehistoric 
times human beings have seldom been content to make 
things W'ithout giving them some shape and colour which 
they think will please the eye. Until quite recently pmely 
utilitarian objects were rare: now, with the twin blessings 
of functionalism and austerity, they have become com¬ 
moner, but this phase of mean-spirited puritanism will 
pass. If we look round our rooms, or walk down the 
street, or into a railway station, we are surprised to see 
how much was once designed in hopes of pleasing the 
eye. In most cases, I am afraid, these hopes are not ful¬ 
filled, the design of (shall we say?) the metal brackets in 
a station roof has long since ceased to please, and, in its 
present form, perhaps, never did please anyone, though 
it is probably made up of bits copied from other designs 
which once gave pleasure. But now, in its fallen state, 
no one ever looks at it, and I do not suppose the designer 
or the manufacturer ever thought they would. But if art 
is to be a living thing we must look attentively and criti¬ 
cally at everything which surrounds us. How many of us 
could describe the decoration details in our railway 
station where we have waited so many boring hours; or, 
for that matter, the lamps in your street? But, until we 
can, they will not be any better designed, because that 
sort of art does not depend on artists, but on us, the 
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consumers, keeping our eyes open. As a matter of fact, 
there is one thing that half of us do look at attentively, 
and that is each other’s frocks; and in consequence, dress 
materials are much better designed than (shall we say?) 
carpets. 

The Listener 



Vulgarity 

Herbert Read 

The antithesis of Beauty is Ugliness, but if art, as I have 
consistently maintained, is a wider concept than beauty, 
and may even include ugliness, it is only proper to ask 
what is then art’s antithesis. Obviously, I think, it is 
vulgarity. Vulgarity, as Oscar Wilde said (or ought to 
have said), is the only sin. The opposite point of view is 
taken by George Robey, who confessed in his remi¬ 
niscences {Looking Back on Life): “I believe in honest 
vulgarity. So did Shakespeare—and if he didn’t know 
what was what nobody on earth ever did, . . . Honest 
vulgarity is the finest antidote I know to present-day 
hypocrisy.” So apparently it is not a simple matter; 
vulgarity is not a merely negative affair. There is honest 
vulgarity, and there is another kind of vulgarity, pre¬ 
sumably dishonest. And honest vulgarity consists in 
knowing, like Shakespeare, what is what. Perhaps a 
consideration of the subject from the point of view of the 

plastic arts will enlighten us. 

Vulgarity in its original sense means the taste of the 
vulgusy the common or uneducated mass of people. But 
there is good taste and bad taste, and that the taste of 
the common people is not always bad taste is proved by 
all kinds of folk-art, which are generally not only in 
good taste, but in certain periods far superior to the 
debased products of cultured taste. Vulgarity, therefore, 
cannot be made a class distinction; it is bad taste in any 
grade of society, and I doubt if any period of history has 
been free from it. But mercifully most vulgar art perishes, 
though perhaps there might be something to be said for 
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preserving specimens of it in some Museum of Horrors, 
in which everyone engaged in the production of objects 
of use and ornament would be compelled to spend a 
penitential (or propaedeutic) period. Actually such a 
museum exists, or did exist, at Stuttgart in Germany; it 
was only one section of the Museum, and the choice of 
objects was not faultless (there were more appropriate 
ones in the other sections of the Museum). But ash¬ 
trays in the shape of water<losets, toilet-rolls printed 
with patriotic mottoes, beer-mugs in the shape of Bis¬ 
marck (or Hindenburg) were some of the more memor¬ 
able exhibits. 

Inappropriateness is perhaps the basis of our objec¬ 
tion to this kind of vulgarity. Psychologically I think we 
should find that the motives behind such types of expres¬ 
sion have much in common with the motives behind 
laughter. Vulgarity is often desperately serious, but some 
of the theories used to explain laughter could be adapted 
to vulgarity. Vulgarity is, like humour, a convenient 
method of draining off superfluous energy; ‘contrast’ 
and ‘incongruity’ are characteristics of its mode of 
operation, and psychological explanations of humour 
which lay emphasis on the elements of superiority, 
contempt or hostility could find ample support in vulgar 
objects. That a sexual tendency is present is shown, 
not only in the usual type of music-hall ‘vulgar joke,’ 
but in many of the specimens of so-called works of 
art assembled in the Stuttgart museum. Perhaps this 
amounts to no more than saying that vulgarity is often 
humorous, but actually some general psychological 
theory can be found which would explain all these 
departures from human dignity. 

But \njlgarity, and the laughter it involves, has its social 
value, as Mr Robey realizes. As he says, it is the finest 
antidote to hypocrisy. But that is “honest” vulgarity, or 
shall we say vulgarity justified by the abuses it corrects. 
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There remains dishonest vulgarity, and I think we 
shall find that this is simply vulgarity badly presented. 
Even on the music-hall stage, we prefer vulgarity to be 
expressed by an artist, and a joke made by George 
Robey is not quite the same when it is made by someone 
else. And though Ruskin thought that this quality had 
rendered “some of quite the greatest, wisest, and most 
moral of English writers now almost useless for our 
youth,” no one nowadays would condemn Chaucer or 
Shakespeare for their vulgarity. Vulgar they certainly 
are on occasions, but with such vigour and artistry that 
anyone not wholly inhuman accepts the matter for the 
sake of the manner. It is possible that there are certain 
grades of vulgarity which no artistry could redeem, but 
perhaps the ideas they express could never by any chance 
enter a sensitive mind. Most of us are compelled almost 
daily to wait and stare at hoardings covered with adver¬ 
tisements, ninety per cent, of which are frankly and even 
obscenely vulgar; but if one asks oneself, could a good 
artist render the same idea in an acceptable manner, I 
think in most cases one has to confess that he could. 
Why, in spite of that, advertisement agents go out of 
their way to find artists who are so excessively crude that 
they must be quite rare, is one of the mysteries of the 
commercial age. Like film producers and theatrical 
managers, they must be actuated by false and fantastic 
notions of what the public wants. Some of the larger 
advertising agencies should be able to test the matter 
statistically, but it is not sufficient to compare what they 
would call high-brow advertisements with the vulgar and 
undoubtedly effective ones. What we need is a compari¬ 
son of vulgarity well done and vulgarity badly done. 
The results might surprise the wiseacres of the advertising 

world. 

We may conclude, then, that vulgarity is synonymous 
with bad taste, and that it is an affair of the sensibility. 
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We are vulgar, not because of what we say, but because 
of our manner of saying it. It is a mode of expression, 
determined by the sensitiveness of our feelings. Whether 
we wear a loud tie, or speak in a loud voice, or with a 
bad accent; whether we make rude noises when eating or 
complete our toilet in public; whether we have cushions 
of screaming satin (complete with tassels) or receiving- 
sets in the shape of cathedrals—it is always a failure in 
sensibility. Whether a fine sensibility is inherited or 
acquired is another question; but granted a modicum of 
it, it seems educable. The unfortunate fact is that it 
rarely accompanies whatever other qualities make for 
success in the modern world. 


A Coat of Many Colours 



Creaking Door 

Robert Lynd 

For many years the front door has creaked and groaned 
as one opened it. In some places the old oak of which 
it is made has shrunk so as to admit all the draughts 
that have escaped from the cave of iEolus. Elsewhere 
the wood has swollen as a result of centuries of damp, 
so that the door could be pushed or pulled open only 
inch by slow inch. One had to treat it almost like a 
locked door which one was trying to break open, put¬ 
ting one’s shoulder to it and giving it a series of violent 
shoves. Then, having made a chink large enough to 
admit a body sideways, one squeezed one’s way in. I 
had become so accustomed to struggling with the door 
that when I returned home the other evening, lifted the 
latch, gave the door a powerful push, and found it 
opening as though it were as light as a feather, I almost 
fell on my face as a result of the energy of my assault. 
A carpenter had been at work unknown to me in my 
absence, and now the door was just like any other door. 
My first instinct was one of strong disapprobation. I 
had become accustomed to the old door and to struggling 
with it, and I did not like the commonplaceness of this 
new ease and smoothness. Or perhaps it was chiefly 

the newness that I disliked. 

The human race may be divided into two classes 
those who are biased in favour of newness and those 
with a prejudice against it. Most of us, of course, are 
drawn in both directions, not only at different times but 
often even at the same time. I, for example, have had a 
liking for many new things, from the New Jerusalem to 
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the New Deal, from the New Year to the new moon, 
from a new life (which I have sometimes tried to lead) to 
new potatoes; on the other hand, even the most pas¬ 
sionate innovators will call their dearest friends “old 
boy” and “old chap,” and are seldom far behind the 
reactionaries in their appreciation of old wine and old 
masters. At the same time, the preference of change for 
the sake of change is as conspicuous a characteristic of 
some men and women as a preference for things as they 
are is of others. Apart from politics and a few such 
matters I should rank myself with the others. In the 
environment of common life I have only occasionally 
sought a change, a change for the better. As a child I 
grieved as I saw the closed range taking the place of the 
open peat fire in the country kitchen, and coal invading 
what should have been a permanent kingdom of turf. 
The smell of a turf fire, the glow of a turf fire, the enor¬ 
mous round, black, short-footed pots hanging over it 
from hooks, seemed as essential and eternal a part of 
country life as the cows in the fields and the honeysuckle 
and wild roses in the hedges. Then came the reaping 
machines which, in the hands of later inventors, became 
machines not only for reaping the corn but for binding 
it in sheaves. I should have liked to return to the days 
when nothing more modern than the scythe or the sickle 
was to be seen in the cornfields and when all labour 
looked, even if it did not feel, lovely. There was no 
notion in those days that the existence of the very horse 
on the farm was threatened—that machines would do 
even the ploughing and that the horse might one day 
become as extinct as the long-named prehistoric creatures 
whose strange shapes we see in the museums. Most 
men, I fancy—even most townsmen—would have looked 
forward with horror to a time when a farm would be¬ 
come little more than a factory, and the blacksmith, 
instead of making shoes for horses, would spend his time 
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tinkering with tractors. Yet so lazy is man, so eager to 
save labour and time, that the triumph of the machine 
in the countryside has become progressively more 
assured. We who disliked all this have to admit, how¬ 
ever, that in some places the country still retains some 
of the qualities of the country. In our fears we stick-in- 
the-muds are frequently half wrong. 

Another thing that I regretted in the countryside was 
the disappearance of the old country road, deeply rutted 
with the side-to-side tracks of cart wheels. How pleasant 
it was to sit in a cart painted blue and red and to have 
one’s bones shaken as it wobbled serpentinely along the 
uneven ruts! I have always wondered why W. B. Yeats 
thought of the creaking of a cart as an ugly thing, as 
when he wrote: 

All things uncomely and broken, all things worn out and old. 
The cry of a child by the roadway, the creak of a lumbering cart, 

« • » * * 

Are wronging your image that blossoms a rose in the deeps of 


my heart. 

In my ears the creak of a lumbering cart has always 
been music. Yeats, however, when he wrote this, had 
not yet heard the rattle of a motor lorry. The old rutted 
road, no doubt, was bound to go when once the motor 
overtook the horse. Its skidding surface in wet weather, 
its sharp-pointed, tyre-tearing paving stones, belonged 
to a vanishing age of iron-rimmed wheels. Heiice, the 
smooth surfaces of modern roads with no elasticity in 
them for the feet of man or beast. Do I, however. 


honestly regret the change? 

Only on a fine day I am afraid. Then the road seems 

lifelessly hard—a monotonous track that takes more 

account of the needs of machines than of the cohort o 

men and horses. On the other hand, when I walk home 

on a pitch-blaek night of incessant ram, when all the 

earth to the right and to the left of me is sodden, I cannot 
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help thinking well of this mudless pathway with its 
even surface that neither befouls the shoes nor impedes 
the steps with invisible cracks and crevices. On such a 
night I have no wish to be back on the Cramahill road 
of my grandfather’s time. I become a progressive as I 
progress homewards in so easy circumstances. 

It must be admitted, however, that we who were born 
with a prejudice against change were precipitated into an 
age that was of all ages the most unsuited to men and 
women with such a temperament. Change moved for 
generations at about the pace of a Thames punt, till, in 
the nineteenth century, it suddenly acquired the speed of 
one of the new express trains. The inventors saw to it 
that no sooner had we become inured to one novelty 
than our breath was taken away by another still more 
ruinous of the old world. If I had been born before the 
invention of the railway train I should probably have 
been not entirely in favour of so grave a threat to the old 
stage coach, such as took my father to town and college. 
The railway train, however, had been so well established 
by the time of my childhood that it seemed almost as 
natural a part of the landscape as the mare and foal that 
cantered to the far side of the fields in terror of its 
approach. The smoke of the engine was no greater an 
offence to the country than the smoke from a cottage 
chimney. Besides, in spite of steam and speed, the 
country still remained a country of horses. Horses took 
one to and from the railway station and almost every¬ 
where else that one wanted to go. 

Of the many inventions that have succeeded the train I 
can think of none that I first heard of with whole-hearted 
enthusiasm. I marvelled at some of them, but there was 
usually something about them that I distrusted. Who 
that has ever seen a fishing fleet spreading itself out over 
the evening sea under sail, could fail to regret the coming 
of the more useful motor boat? The fisherman, perhaps, 

F 
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but not the spectator on the shore to whom sails had 
become as essential a part of ocean life as the sea 
birds. I have no doubt that the invention of the motor- 
propelled fishing smack was a good thing; but I confess 
the prospect of a sailless fishing village seems to me 
rather commercially squalid. I do not think, indeed, 
that the motor engine in any of its uses has improved the 
look of things. I accept it, of course, as the transcen¬ 
dental American lady accepted the universe, and I would 
not bring back a motorless world even if I could do so 
by pressing a button. If so many other people did not 
possess motor cars, I should probably even feel that 
there is something to be said for the motor car. How 
could one live in the country without one? And is it not 
pleasanter to ride to Hampstead in a taxi than to sit in 
a hansom cab behind a dispirited beast of burden that 
has to be whipped up the hills? 

It is not only to the use of mechanical inventions that 
my conversion has been slow. I have had equally an 
initial dislike of many of the minor changes that, through¬ 
out life, have been thrust on me. I disliked wearing 
shoes instead of boots when shoes became the general 
wear. I disliked the removal of the handkerchief pocket 
from the inside to the outside of the jacket. I disliked 
the fashion of wearing the handkerchief up the sleeve. 
I disliked wrist watches. I disliked the appearance of the 
soft collar taking the place of the high, starched collar 
of my boyhood. I disliked new fashions in the arrange¬ 
ment of the hair, such as parting it in the middle. If I 
had been a woman, I fancy I should never have worn 
anything new-fashioned till it had already gone out of 
fashion. By that time I should probably—or at least pos¬ 
sibly—have become reconciled to it and worn it with 
pleasure. Women appear to be much freer than men 
from the prejudice against change. They leave neither 
well nor ill alone, but, at the slightest temptation, set 
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out with magnificent adventurousness in search of New¬ 
foundlands. If we changed our politics at the rate at 
which women change their fashions we should live in a 
perpetual state of revolution and counter-revolution. 
Men have to be inveigled into allowing such small 
changes in their dress as an alteration in the number of 
buttons on the sleeves. Never would they permit the 
tailors to clothe them for a party in sleeveless tail-coats 
and in trousers that were cut off at the knees. What 
protests they raised only a year or two ago over so slight 
a matter as the prohibition of ‘ turn-ups ’ on new trousers! 
Yet I remember the time when I thought the fashion of 
permanent ‘turn-ups’ on trousers was contemptible. 

Most prejudices vanish through custom. But with men 
of strong character, they may persevere for a lifetime 
and even be maintained through successive generations. 
In my childhood I knew an old gentleman who had an 
undying antipathy to antimacassars, which had probably 
been bequeathed to him by his father. He was a very 
rich old man with short white hair and a round, red, 
clean-shaven face, which always looked jolly except at 
sight or mention of an antimacassar. At bazaars and 
sales of work, word always went round from stall to 
stall: “Don’t try to sell Mr Campbell an antimacassar.” 
It was believed that if even the prettiest girl offered him 
an antimacassar he would lose all self-control and create 
such scenes as had never been witnessed at a sale of work 
before, and would then call for his carriage and make 
for home, refusing to spend another penny. 

Alas, I have none of this persistency. I always give 
'*1 slowly but surely. Once I almost became tolerant of 
spats. Change invariably wins me, in the end, by the 
process of delayed action, . . . 

Already I am beginning to feel half glad that the front 
door no longer creaks. Could infirmity of character go 
farther? Statesman and Nation 
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Out of Town 



Come, dear Amanda, quit the town, 

And to the rural hamlets fly! 

Behold! the wintry storms are gone; 

A gentle radiance glads the sky. 

The birds awake, the flowers appear. 

Earth spreads a verdant couch for thee; 
'Tis joy and music all we hear, 

*Tis love and beauty all we see. 

Come, let us mark the gradual spring. 

How peep the birds, the blossom blows; 
Till Philomel begin to sing. 

And perfect May to swell the rose. 

Thomson 




The Salesman-artist 

IV. E. Cossons 


I USED to get much enjoyment from listening to the 
salesmen who went the round of local markets and fairs 
with stocks of cheap jewellery, household goods, medi¬ 
cines and so forth. I remember one who invariably 
started the day’s proceedings by dramatically affixing 
his auctioneer’s licence to the front of his rostrum with 
the point of a knife—a gesture of defiance directed at 
less well provided rivals. Another, who never missed a 
market, attracted attention by throwing into the air a 
pile of dinner plates, smashing each one with a hammer 
as it came down. His patter was always the same, and 
he must have gone through it twenty times a morning. 
It included the passage: “ My father stood at that corner 
for forty years—the man with the big hat and the knives. 
Never sold yer a bad knife in his life.” Another, when 
sales were quiet, was: “Now, come along, I never did 
see such a slow lot as you people of C. I was at M. the 
other day, and I said then that the people of C. were .. 

One of his lines was a fountain-pen. He would take a 
sample from its box and bend the nib backwards and 
forwards on the lid. “Now here,” he would say, “is a 
pen, a fountain-pen. Mr Chamberlain said in the ’Ouse 
of Commons wot a splendid pen! Now then, ’oo 11 
give me ’arf a crown for this splendid pen? ’Arf a crown? 
Two bob then? No. Well, I never did see such a sbw 
lot . . and so on, till he sold one or two at a shilling. 
He went through the rest of his stock of dinner plates, 
purses, brooches and a ‘diamond’ glass-cutter, of whose 
utility he deftly gave a practical demonstration. Then 
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he would start all over again. He concluded each burst 
of eloquence with “And all the money I take today goes 
to the widders and orphans. My old woman’s a widder 
and I’m an orphan!” A day or two later, visiting M., 
we would see the cascade of dinner plates and hear the 
same story, only this time, of course, it was the people 
of M. who were the slowest he had ever met at recognizing 
a bargain. 

This man never descended to the trick, adopted by 
some of his rivals, of trying to sell purses by putting 
money in them first. One couple so despised the local 
intelligence that they would drop shillings in the first 
purses offered, one by one, until—so cautious was the 
crowd—the price had come down from five shillings to 
one and the apparent contents amounted to at least a 
sovereign. Once they were not quite quick enough at 
palming the inserted shillings. A country fellow shouted 
“Oi’ll have that ’un,” and offered his shilling; but the 
conjuring salesman would not part with the purse. The 
crowd got angry. “Thee gie it to ’un!” they demanded. 
The man temporized until he could hang on to the purse 
no longer for fear of the crowd, and there were still three 
shillings in it when he handed it over. A few minutes 
later he and his mate had packed up and gone, to the 
loudly expressed derision of the gentleman opposite with 
his auctioneer’s licence still stabbed to the front of his 
rostrum. 

Quack-medicine vendors and itinerant dentists were 
always good fun. There was a herbalist who rolled his 
pills in front of your eyes, and a woman tooth-extractor 
with a nice line in intimate back-chat which always drew 
a guffaw from the men in the crowd. She operated in 
an old-fashioned wagonette, and her victims parted with 
their aching molars in full view of their derisive friends. 

In the evenings one or two of the pitches would be 
occupied by entertainers of various kinds—strong men. 
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and men who submitted themselves to be bound in 
complicated networks of knotted ropes and guaranteed 
that they would escape from the most ingenious arrange¬ 
ment. They always tied the first knot themselves and 
wriggled out as soon as there were enough coppers in 
the hat, until a sailor on leave insisted that he should tie 
all the knots. A sword-swallower was an occasional 
visitor, and a negro ‘fire-eater’ whose repulsive per¬ 
formance did not produce many pennies. 

There was another of the same fraternity, a member 
of a sort of concert party of men and women, who 
danced, sang, juggled with bottles and played a barrel- 
organ. This man did the star turn which concluded the 
entertainment and was designed to keep the crowd’s 
attention while the hat went round. After telling us that 
he was the “champeen fire-eater of Austrayler” he went 
on: “This is no trick but a Gift from Above, Me 
father ’ad it and me grandfather before ’im.’’ Putting his 
mouth to a black bottle: “I swallers this ’ere parafeen 
and it goes down into the interial parts of the )niman 
anatomy. Then I applies this lighted taper to me lips” 
(which he did), “and I blows out a flame fourteen foot 
long,” Again he suited the action to the word, causing 
the crowd to fall back. “Now, gentlemen,” concluded 
the artist, “if it’s worth a bit of applause, put yer ’ands 
together!” 

The Countryman 


July 

Lord Dmsany 

As we sat one evening in a verandah, before War came, 
looking out at the western sky gleaming over the hills, 
behind which the sun had set a few minutes earlier, a 
bat drawing the black line of his flight past Venus 
showed us the tiny face of the evening star, which we 
should not have noticed otherwise in the still-bright 
sky. Thus a painter will make a spot of white shine in a 
picture by putting a black line near it. 

The bat went on with his work, catching little insects, 
and the disk of the evening star slowly increased in size. 

For half an hour the colour over the sunset seemed 
rather to grow in splendour than to decrease. Light 
faded out of the sky and from the earth, and all the 
colours on earth went very dim, but the colour over the 
western hills glowed on. It was like a great back-cloth 
of a theatre, before which passed little lives of moths 
and cockchafers, making swift straight lines against the 
colour and glow; not important beings like me, not 
understanding and intelligent. And yet can I be sure? 
I wish I could. It is their seeming intelligence that per¬ 
plexes me, for one thing. All that cleverness with which 
they make their journeys, find their food, return to their 
homes again and keep warm and safe; all the instinct 
that guides their swift flight through spaces of evening, 
the strong feeling that makes for them home of some bit 
of a tree, and that guides them back to it through night 
or day—is that perchance some more vivid power than 
aught my imagination or reason gives to me? I wish I 
knew. 
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And Still the more earth darkened, the more the sky 

seemed to glow; and Venus grew more and more golden 
as she dropped lower. 

As we went indoors the earth had gone nearly dark, 
and white tobacco-flowers shone almost like stars, keep- 

ing a glow of their own, as flowers do; and glow-worms 
were shining. 

AH this morning a lark was singing. A late wild rose, 
the burnet, has taken the place of the last of the briar- 
roses and may be seen gleaming in woods: its petals are 
quite white, as though the suns of July were not able to 
give all the colour that those of June gave to the earlier 
wild roses. And that tall, flat, golden bloom of the wild 
parsnip is open now, attracting butterflies with its wander¬ 
ing scent of honey. And sunny slopes are lit by the 
flashing pink of the centaury, and the buds of the 
cholera are beginning to break beside it into yellow stars 
with eight rays. During all the last days of July the 
berries of the wayfaring-tree have been growing redder 
and redder, and the leaves of the dogwood are turning; 
for in all northern lands, that only a few months ago 
were full of triumphant prophecies, forebodings are now 
being felt that foretell the end of the year, but fore¬ 
bodings rarely noticed—only perhaps when one’s mood 
turns the way of the reddening berries. Meanwhile 
summer has filled her gardens with roses. Ramblers 
bloom along pergolas, sweet-peas are out, and so also is 
their lowly but gorgeous cousin the scarlet-runner; and 
large lilies are shining. But is the scarlet-runner a cousin 
of the sweet-pea? I feel that the sweet-peas do not 
recognize him. He is of the kitchen and they are of the 
drawing-room, where he is never allowed. Do they not 
regard him as something vulgarly common, dressed with 
intolerable loudness? 

The marjoram’s dark-red buds are turning now into 
masses of pale-pink flowers, and the burnet moth is 
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beginiiirig to come to the scabious. The burnet is a 
moth with dark-green upper wings that are brightened 
by large spots of vivid scarlet; its under wings are pure 
scarlet. It is flying briskly now from flower to flower; 
but later, when summer is waning, it will lie all day on 
the scabious as though it were half asleep, or drowsy with 
wild honey. And harebells, which are July’s last gift to 
us, are beginning to swing in the grass, where patches of 
lady’s bedstraw flash like fairy gold, and the golden 
spire of agrimony rises. 

Through the evening air the dark-blue swifts are 
racing, and the partridges’ families have learned to fly. 
All through the changing summer one voice seems 
changeless—the voice of the wood-pigeon, perpetually 
asking “Who? Who?” in our language, but in his own 
language stating something so full of such deep content 
that we shall not know what it is till we come to the 
pigeon’s contentment; and we are all of us much too 
busy for such things as that. 

Wandering patches of sunlight turn fields on far hills 
pale golden one by one, and leave them and they turn 
grey-green again under clouds that do not rain unless 
there is thunder. Again and again these changes come 
to the hills. It is these gleams through rifts in clouds 
travelling slowly that give to the English landscape its 
variability, so that to look at the fields for a while is 
almost to watch a pageant, so different are they, with all 
their buttercups shining, from what they were a few 
moments ago, with their grasses grey in the shadow and 
all their buttercups set, like tiny suns. 

A philosopher watching those hills might deduce that 
the generations living among them would not have 
moods too rigid to adapt to the changes of time, and 
that those moods would always have scope for moments 
of laughter; and much more he might deduce, but the 
theme would still be too big for him, for Nature is not 
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SO easily overlooked and interpreted, and the philosopher 
would still know far less of the folk of the English 
countryside than an agricultural labourer; and what that 
man knows he very rarely expresses. 


The Countryman 


The National Trust 

Harold Nicolson 

I HAVE been visiting this week some of the National Trust 
properties in Western and South-western England. I 
fear that the public do not rightly understand what are 
the functions or the resources of the National Trust. 
There are those, on the one hand, who suppose that the 
Trust is little more than a device for dodging succession 
duties, and that the Trust properties are, as it were, a 
series of bird-sanctuaries, in which the remnants of our 
feudal families can, for a decade or two, continue to pipe 
laments. There are those, on the other hand, who 
imagine that the properties acquired by the Trust have 
now been ‘nationalized,’ in the sense that henceforward 
any citizen or citizeness has the right to wander from 
room to room unguided, to inscribe names upon the 
mantelpieces, and to pick the flowers in the gardens. 
Neither of these two conceptions corresponds, either 
with the realities, or with the difficulties, of the situation. 
The Trust was founded in 1895 for the purpose of pre¬ 
serving from destruction, exploitation or decay places of 
historic importance, artistic interest, or natural beauty. 
In the fifty-two years which have elapsed since its founda¬ 
tion, the Trust has acquired—by legacy, by gift, but only 
rarely by purchase—a large number of sites and build¬ 
ings which it protects in its capacity as trustee for the 
public interest. The sites, which are either o^ned by the 
Trust or held under covenant, are usually places of 
scenic importance which are preserved for ever against 
the speculative builder and other agents of desecration. 
The houses which it owns, or over which it holds 
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covenants, are in most cases buildings of historic or archi¬ 
tectural importance, or mansions which contain valuable 
artistic collections. Were it not for the Trust, many of 
these buildings would be pulled down, remodelled, or 
allowed to tumble into decay. It is to save this national 
inheritance that the Trust exists. 

The Trust does not, as many people suppose, possess 
some vast and independent endowment of its own. It 
depends for its income upon the endowments attached 
to the several properties and on the subscriptions of its 
registered members, who for the paltry annual payment 
of IOj. have the right to enter National Trust properties 
free of charge. It is true that the present Government, 
being aware of the services which the Trust has rendered 
to the community, has behaved with commendable gene¬ 
rosity : Mr Dalton had the imagination and the courage 
to make from public funds a substantial contribution to 
the recent jubilee appeal. But the fact remains that the 
Trust is not possessed of some huge hidden capital, such 
as would enable it to rescue from destruction many of the 
sites and buildings which it yearns to protect. The Trust 
would wish, for instance, to save some of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth century buildings which adorn the high 
streets of so many of our villages and market towns; but 
unless some enlightened benefactor rushes to its assistance 
these elegant facades are replaced by cinemas or petrol 
stations. It often occurs, moreover, that the Trust is 
obliged to decline acceptance of some valuable site or 
building solely because such sites or buildings are not 
either self-supporting or adequately endowed. I have 
often heard people, who are justifiably angered by the 
desecration of some site or building for which they have 
a personal affection, ask why “the Trust does not do 
something about it.” And I then discover that these 
critics are not themselves subscribing members of the 
Trust, and have, in fact, no knowledge at all either of its 
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capacities or of its limitations. They seem to imagine that 
it is some governmental or departmental institution; it is 
nothing of the sort; it is a club for those who care about 
our national inheritance; it is a club which all can join. 

I have found it a strange experience, in this August of 
1947 _in this week in which the Prime Minister has ut¬ 
tered solemn warnings and engaged in target practice— 
to turn over page by page the vast album of English 
history which the National Trust is striving desperately 
to preserve. In the little museum at Avebury—within 
that mysterious and to all seeming quite unnecessary 
circumference of monoliths—the eye rests idly upon flint 
arrow-heads, infant skulls, and the more domestic imple¬ 
ments of a vanished civilization. In three thousand years 
from now, when Salisbury Cathedral no longer raises its 
admonitory spire, will the Kalmuk or Mongolian tourist 
gaze with equal indifference on the relics of a.d. 2000, 
admiring our combs and tooth-brushes? Even as it is, 
I observe a distressing tendency in our old-world inns 
and shops to regard as objects of beauty and desire the 
utensils and conveniences of two hundred years ago. 1 
can see no interest in candle-snuffers and tallow-dips; 1 
can find small beauty in cottage gridirons; and to display 
as objects of decoration the brass pans with which our 
ancestors dried their beds seems as indelicate to me as it 
would (I hope) seem strange to my great-grandson if a 
row of hot-water-bottles were suspended in a hotel 
dining-room as relics of the pre-atomic age. It is not such 
kitchen, scullery or bathroom vestiges which the National 
Trust is out to protect. Their aim is to save works of 
beauty rather than to collect quaint articles of past con¬ 
venience. To all those who ignore the menace which is 
creeping around us, I recommend a visit to the sharp little 
hill upon which stands the church of St Lawrence at West 
Wycombe. Below to the right is the sweep of the park 
with its lovely Palladian mansion and its lake and 
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temple. Black and trim as type-writer ribbons the arte¬ 
rial roads enclose this island of the eighteenth century, 
bringing the fumes and clangour of industrialism to those 
frescoed colonnades. 

That is the sort of thing which the National Trust hopes 
to mitigate, even where it knows it is helpless to prevent. 
It does not aspire, as some suppose, to put the clock back: 
it merely feels that it is silly to smash lovely clocks with 
sledge-hammers merely because they have ceased to tick. 
Although it may succeed often in preserving the fabric, 
and in some cases even the furnishing and pictures, of 
these beautiful houses, it has no ambition to maintain the 
life of which they were once the expression. Gone are the 
days when the housemaids in their print frocks would dust 
and flick before breakfast, or when as a deft bevy they 
would descend to sm.ooth the cushions while the guests 
were dressing for dinner upstairs. When to-day we press 
the bell behind the doric portico, we know full well that 
it will echo emptily in distant deserted corridors; and 
that we shall be fortunate enough if some Esthonian 
tweenie peeps furtively towards us through a dusted 
window in the hall. Some of those superb houses will, 
under the auspices of the Trust, be maintained as national 
museums and will be tastefully arranged with Kent 
consoles, tapestries and Chippendale arm-chairs. In 
some cases even an effect of habitation will be achieved, 
and there will be a bowl of dahlias on the writing-table 
and books in dim bindings on the shelves. But the life 
and purpose of such houses is sliding into the wastes of 
time; no longer will the visitor find three golf-balls in the 
Sevres bowl upon the mantelpiece or notice a fishing-rod 
propped against the bust of Aurelian. Nor will such 
houses, so knowingly arranged, bear the imprint of suc¬ 
cessive generations or repeat, century by century, the 
reiterant waves of private taste by which they were often 
disfigured but always kept alive. 
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The Officials of the National Trust are aware of this 
danger. It is not their purpose or desire to create a series 
of desiccated museums, a stereotyped succession of period 
pieces. In some cases, when funds are available and 
opportunity offers, they will none the less be able to 
convey to future generations some conception at least 
of how their ancestors lived. The pinnacles of Montacute 
will still cast their shadow across the lawns, and the 
nymph of Stourhead will still sleep oblivious in her cool 
cascade. For those of us who believe ardently in an ulti¬ 
mate future it is not necessary to become mawkish about 
the past: it is even more unnecessary for those who hate 
the past to destroy its lovelier vestiges. And if we are to 
build what will one day be valuable without destroying 
what has once been valuable, we must accord to the 
National Trust more informed understanding and more 
practical support. 

The Spectator 
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The Field of Sport 



What I admire in the order to which you 
belong is that they do live in the air; that 
they excel in athletic sports; that they can 
only speak one language; and that they never 
read. This is not a complete education, but 
it is the highest education since the Greeks. 

Disraeli 









Football in Terms of Drama 

Tyrone Guthrie 

It was a mid-week match and did not begin till a quarter 
past six. People went to it straight from work. If there 
was one person in the bus queue there were ten thousand. 
There was a splendid service of special buses—a cease¬ 
less stream, with kind, fatherly inspectors laid on to 
load us and pile us in. But even so it took twenty-five 
minutes to work from the tail to the head of the line. 
We were an overwhelming majority of men—seventy, I 
should reckon, to one woman—most of us in work 
clothes, dungarees predominant. 

It was a fine evening, but cold—distinctly nippy—with 
the pearly light of April on the great black warehouses. 
There was not much talk—most people read the evening 
paper—thousands of men patiently standing in line, 
patiently sucking the mental dope provided by the Press 
barons—Russia, Czechoslovakia, Blue Baby in Oxygen 
Tent; Russia, Margaret Lockwood, Bantu Minstrel wins 
again; Russia, Czechoslovakia, A New Way with Hake 
Fritters, Lockwood, Benes, ... It was twenty minutes’ 
ride; and for the last mile we crawled at a foot pace 
because the entire population of Lancashire seemed to be 
converging on ‘The Ground’—in buses and trolley¬ 
buses, trams and trains, cycles and cars. Thousands 
were on foot. It was exciting but silent—still no talk; in 
the bus every nose was still glued to the evening Press 
to Russia, Margaret Lockwood, Hake Fritters, Jerusalem. 

We were a ‘capacity gate,’ seventy-two thousand of us. 
Looking across to the other side of the field, the people 
opposite appeared like a colossal oblong of pink sago 
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pudding, each grain of sago being a human face—a real, 
face like yours and mine—two eyes, a nose and other 
appropriate external fittings, and inside, presumably, 
impulses and ideas and all that. Beyond and above the 
heads were the roofs and chimneys of rows and rows of 
suburban houses. And beyond the houses a great black 
spire, ironic Victorian-Gothic heavenward gesture, and 
beyond that a glimpse of Pennines in the pearly light; 
and beyond that a great towering mass of clouds, grey 
edged with apricot jam. / 

By now the silence had changed to an enormous hum. 
And suddenly the hum because a roar, a great beast’s 
yell. The teams had appeared from a sort of under¬ 
ground cavity; they ran up and out on to the turf that 
looked so artificial surrounded by its seventy-two thou¬ 
sand grains of sago, Manchester United in blue jerseys, 
Manchester City in red—or were United red and City 
blue? What does it matter? 

I am not going to attempt to describe the match—I am 
not qualified to do so. I want instead to convey to you, 
if I can, how it struck me as a drama, I think it is reason¬ 
able for someone with my professional background and 
training to look at other activities in terms of drama; 
just as it would be reasonable for an anthropologist to 
attend a funeral in a rather more analytic spirit than the 
average guest’s; and to draw inevitable comparisons with 
similar rites in other epochs and other communities; or 
just as it would be reasonable for a clergyman to go to 
the theatre and see in the rites there performed the 
worship of a god, or maybe of gods. 

But now back to Manchester and the match. From the 
inoment the game began, the great crowd sprang into 
violent and corporate life; not, of course, that we were 
unanimous—some of us were fanatical in support, of 
City, some no less so for United, some were neutral. 
But we were all focused on the same event, and shared 
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the same excitement—we were one beast, divided, like 
any other beast, by conflicting reactions, conflicting 
impulses, but none the less one. 

On the whole, we were a gentle beast. Compared, for 
instance, with a baseball crowd in New York, or an ice- 
hockey crowd in Montreal, we weren’t very bloodthirsty. 
There was no barracking, no furious exhortation of the 
players to violence, no vicious cursing of incompetents. 
... I remember once in Montreal how a hockey player 
who made a bad mistake was pelted by the audience 
with their overshoes; the air was dark with hundreds of 
flying galoshes and truly frightful screams of objurgation. 
But then, this was Lancashire, where a century of life in 
overcrowded industrial towns has conditioned people to 
an almost saintly patience with one another. Manners 
here may not be of metropolitan elegance, but they are 
very, very kind. We mooed and booed when we sus¬ 
pected foul play, we yelled and bawled our approval of 
good play. I suppose most of the noise we made must 
be described as aggressive. But then, how can the re¬ 
action be anything but aggressive when the stimulus is 
as this was, as all games are, a mimic battle? And isn’t 
this rather a good way to get aggressive impulses off one’s 
chest? Better, anyway, than bear-baiting, bull-fighting, 
fox-hunting, or the shooting of driven birds. The animals 
who were performing for us were paid to do so, and were 
in no grave risk of death. Incidentally, to an ignoramus 
like myself, their skill and speed were most impressive 
and beautiful. I don’t think there is anything in Associa¬ 
tion football as sesthetically satisfying as a good three- 
quarter movement in rugger, but all in all it did make a 
very fine spectacle. I was struck, as often before, by the 
similarity between these team ball-games and ballet. 
Both depend upon the deployment of a group of figures 
into a conventionally prescribed space. In the case of 
ballet, rhythm is supplied by the beat of music; in games, 
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by the movement of the ball. But in both, the movement 
of the figures, both individually and collectively, is a 
reaction to the rhythmic impulses of music and ball. 

Also as in ballet, it is clear that one of the great attrac¬ 
tions of football is the magnetism of its stars. To me, 
the great distance between the players and myself was a 
considerable handicap to any appreciation of individual 
performances or individual personalities. Unfamiliar 
spectator as I am, I find myself watching just a group of 
remote red and blue midgets—just, but only just, dis¬ 
tinguishable t’other from which by the colour of their 
hair. But to everyone else they seemed to be familiar 
public personalities—Stan and Tommy, and old Wilfred; 
gossip was exchanged about their exploits and careers 
and mannerisms; their form was minutely criticized. 

Indeed, it is obvious that this element of personality, 
or hero-worship, or star magnetism is one of the great 
attractions of the game. And that being so, I find it odd 
that, in a sport so frankly commercialized, it is not more 
exploited. I find it odd that the whole spectacle is pre¬ 
sented with so little showmanship. The ground is so very 
bleak and ugly—just banks of cement, with a few dingy 
advertisements urging one to buy this tobacco, that beer; 
and at half-time, at the beginning and the end, a cluster 
of iron lilies brayed out recorded voluntaries so half¬ 
heartedly, with such absolute absence of joy. I wonder 
whether the instinct which impels the fans to bring rattles 
and twirl them like corncrakes in the mating season, the 
instinct which expresses itself in rosettes and paper hats 
in club colours—whether this impulse towards colour 
and music should not be cultivated and encouraged, and 
whether the whole affair would be more fun if it was more 
gay. And yet . . . and yet, in that grey twilight in the 
Manchester suburbs, wouldn’t ‘gaiety’ have been ab¬ 
surdly out of place and insultingly synthetic? I don’t 
think our native idea of a good time necessarily includes 
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gaiety. And we did have a good time. It was madly 
exciting. It was grand. 

Side by side with the mimic of the match, I thought I 
could feel another, and perhaps more significant, battle 
taking place—unconsciously. A conflict between the 
separate identity of each one of us, with its private im¬ 
pulses, private repressions, its own individual standards of 
impropriety and conventions of good behaviour, and the 
great uninhibited, unintellectual, unrespectable, roaring, 
yelling, carefree crowd-beast, into which all our identities 
were partly fused—partly, not altogether; the collective 
and the individual soul were fighting, like the red team 
and the blue, for mastery. 

I think my impression of the audience is best crystal¬ 
lized by the pair right behind me, a father and son. The 
father was a gentle, warm-looking man, in dungaree 
trousers under a black overcoat; the son, a stoutish youth 
of about eight, called, as I afterwards learned, Herbert. 
They shared a paper screw of liquorice allsorts in impene¬ 
trable silence ... a silence broken but twice—once, 
when Manchester United had the narrowest of squeaks, 
disaster averted only by a heroic piece of goalkeeping 
. . . once, just this once, young Herbert uttered a single, 
piercing scream that must have been audible in Peru: 
his soul flew out of his mouth with a sound like a fiend 
in torment. I glanced round and saw his little puddingy 
face transfigured, his cheeks were as red as fire and his 
eyes were blazing like twin stars. Then the pair were 
silent again till the end of the game. The whistle had 
blown, the red team and the blue had left the field, twi¬ 
light was falling—and so was a mizzle of April rain 
the great, composite crowd-monster was breaking up 
into seventy-two thousand separate particles. There was 
a deep, deep sigh from Herbert, whether of despair or 
contentment will never be known, for all he said was 
“Eeh, Dad!” And the father said: *‘Aye, that’s that!” 
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—and then he took the little boy’s hand, and said: 
“Coom, Herbert.” 

Then we all wandered out into the streets—docile, 
separate, tiny identities again—to find the twilight had 
deepened into dusk; street-lamps were on, turning us all 
into livid, arsenical green ghosts; there was a lighted 
window, and on its sill three tiny little girls in white 
nightdresses, who had been allowed to sit up to see the 
crowds go past; there was a figure in shirtsleeves that 
called out from a dark doorway “Puss, puss, puss!”— 
and then, to no one in particular, “Who won?” And a 
dozen voices answered from the dusk “ No one. It was a 
draw.” And bus after bus, after bus, after lighted bus, 
after bus, went back to town, loaded with silent sports¬ 
men, whose heads were bowed over evening papers— 
Russia, Czechoslovakia, Margaret Lockwood, Bantu 
Minstrel and Hake Fritters. Who won? No one—it was 
a draw. 


The Listener 



Oddly Enough 

Paul Jennings 

Now that I have made five runs for The Observer against 
the Sunday Pictorial^ I can no longer resist writing about 
cricket. For those runs were scored in a way charac¬ 
teristic of my cricket. They were my highest score this 
season (or any other season since 1935); but they were 
made when we had already beaten the Pictorial, who 
were just sportingly playing on to give everybody an 
innings. People were waiting to go home when I went 
out, last man, gloved and padded, feeling like a redundant 
battleship. All the deck-chairs were empty, everyone 
was changing as I made my five runs. 

When we need runs I never make any at all. I am nearly 
always out in some eccentric way, such as by hitting the 
wicket with my bat. 

Now I do not wish to be eccentric. I would like to be 
accepted as a cricketer, but in some curious way this 
seems to call for more effort from me than it does from 
other people. I am sure these other people don’t love 
cricket more than I do. I don’t care what intellectuals 
say about flannelled fools, I think the English in the 
eighteenth century realized intuitively that the great prob¬ 
lem of this life is to get through time without its burn¬ 
ing your hands; without your going mad; to fill time 
gracefully. And they realised that not everybody wants 
to pass time by sitting round cafe tables making bril¬ 
liant conversation about Being. So they invented cricket, 
which can fill three whole days gracefully, integrating all 
social and intellectual classes. 

It is as formal as a Mozart symphony—six balls this 
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way, six balls that. It is like the tide, the mounting tension 
of the fielders until the ball is struck, then the relaxation. 
And yet, inside the classical, formal framework, what 
regard for the dignity of the person—the solemn change¬ 
over of the field for a left-handed batsman, the cere¬ 
mony by which only the umpire can put back the bails. 

I come on to the field with all these ideas, but when 
the ball is being idly thrown around before the start of 
the game, or while we are waiting for the next batsman, 
nobody ever throws it to me, unless it is flipped back¬ 
wards, in a rather showing-off way, and then I am not 
ready and it knocks my little finger back. Any injury I 
sustain at cricket is always in this incidental way, no 
more relevant to the game itself than squeezing one’s 
hand in a deck-chair. 

All our games are played on Mondays, and the only 
opponents we can get are other Sunday newspapers and, 
for some reason, policemen. We always play on obscure 
grounds overlooked by gloomy bricked hills in South 
London, where trams groan past in the evening sunlight. 
They are always extremely difficult to find, since all roads 
on the other side of the Thames seem to lead to New 
Cross. Twice I have had to turn back when I saw red 
funnels and spars looming above the roofs of little 
houses. 

Once I was followed by a police car, and when I 
stopped it stopped too. They said, “We’ve followed you 
for two miles. Your back wheels are wobbling.’’ Then 
they saw my cricket boots in the back and their whole 
tone changed. They were the opening batsmen. They 
beat us. The police always do. 

They weren’t actually my cricket boots. I had bor¬ 
rowed them from my friend Harblow, who is a brilliant 
cricketer but had just pulled a muscle. I thought it 
would be rather absurd to buy cricket boots if I kept on 
making a duck. It would be like the people who buy 
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G.B. plates and put them on their cars but never go 
abroad. But now that I have made these five runs for 
The Observer against the Sunday Pictorial I shall buy 
some boots. Indeed, if I ever make five again I shall buy 
a sweater, too. 

When it comes to talking about cricket, I don’t even 
make the conversational equivalent of five runs. All I 
can do is to say, “I see Glamorgan are doing well,” 
which they usually are, and hope that no one will engage 
me in a discussion of why Washbrook is not in the Test 
team. I only really ever got used to names like Hobbs 
and Larwood, and I find it hard to keep up with all these 
new people, let alone the vast penumbra of players who 
my companions indignantly say should have been 
included. 

Every now and again I make an abortive attempt to get 
a clear picture. But it is like reading the history of 
Renaissance Italy. For a brief period you know who 
were Guelfs and who were Ghibbelines (and even how 
to spell Ghibellines), which was the Pope’s and which 
the Emperor’s party, which held Florence and which 
Milan. But a month later it is all a great blur of Lorenzos 
and Clements and Maximilians and Blues and Whites 
and Reds. It’s just the same with these Bedsers and 
Browns. 

However, I can afford not to worry about this, since 
after all I do play for The Observer and did make five 
runs against the Sunday Pictorial. There will be time 
enough to know about the County Championship when 
I have retired from active cricket, which I plan to do in 
thirty years’ time. 


The Observer 


And for what Good? 

Neville Cardus 


In a day or two the cricket field at Shastbury will be 
empty and the boys gone home for holidays. I used to 
watch them go, happy as only boys can be when they 
have weeks and weeks of fun and freedom before them. 
But I did not like the end of the summer term at Shast¬ 
bury; it meant that for me cricket on green grass was 
over and done with for the year; it meant that I had to 
go back to a noisy, dusty city. Sometimes I would stay 
on at Shastbury a day or two, and at evening-time I 
would walk over the playing-fields in the sunset. I shall 
never forget the peacefulness of those solitary hours, 
with the little chapel huddled in the trees. The crows 
came home one by one, flapping their way overhead. It 
was good to sit under the great oak and watch the light 
leave the sky and hear the hum of the town in the 
distance. 

I see those years at Shastbury now as years full of the 
thoughtless happiness of youth. When we get older our 
pleasures no doubt gain subtlety and fineness, but the 
habit of criticism sets in; the middle-aged temperament 
places every precious moment against a moving back¬ 
ground of time—and no longer is it possible to live a life 
of pure sensation, every pulse of it deliciously to be felt 
for its own sake, with no bitter-sweet sense creeping in 
of the onward movement of life and of the bloom that 
makes the hour blessed, maybe, but fugitive. 

When you have lived in a lovely-place until, at the 
time, you were part of it, and could feel every day the 
fragrance of it going into the texture of your being, it is 
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hard afterwards not to get a sort of resentment that the 
place still goes on and exists complete as ever, though you 
yourself have left it and have not seen it for years. Many 
a day in recent summers I have sat on a crowded county 
cricket ground and sent my thoughts far away to the 
school over the river. And I have seen in fancy the field 
white with boys playing cricket, hundreds of them, the 
bat cracking noisily—and I not there. Old William is 
not there any longer, either. Yet in his day he seemed 
as permanent at Shastbury as the ancient oak tree near 
the wooden pavilion. Year after year he came at the 
spring-time and I with him. My first summer at Shast¬ 
bury happened when I was young enough to retain the 
boy’s hero-worship for great cricketers of the past. I 
had seen William play for his county in my schooldays, 
and now I was at Shastbury on a fresh May evening, 
eager to meet him in the flesh and next day to begin 
bowling with him in the nets. I remember walking up 
the hill in the narrow High Street (it is changed nowadays 
—a noisy habitation of motor-cars). And I remember 
going into the small house where William was, as he 
called it, ‘lodging.’ I introduced myself, and he shook 
hands with me while still lying on a sofa, his shirt¬ 
sleeves rolled up. I wanted him to know that I knew all 
about the splendour of his first-class cricket, and I spoke 
of a day at Brighton when he bowled Ranjitsinhji and 
Fry with consecutive balls on a perfect wicket. He did 
not remember it, not until I had prompted his memory. 
Then it all came back to him, and he reflected for a 
while and said, “But it were a long time ago.” 

When I knew William he did not often talk of his great 
days at the game; he even seemed to regret that he had 
given his life entirely to cricket. Once I was writing a 
letter in the sitting-room we shared, and he watched me 
carefully. I dashed off my note home in a few seconds. 
William, when he had to write a letter, gave up a whole 
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evening to it, and took off his coat. He gazed at me as 
I wrote rapidly. “By Gow,” said he (avoiding what he 
would have called blasphemy, for he was religious in a 
simple old-world way), “By Gow, if Fd ’a’ been able to 
write like that I’d ’a’ never wasted my life at a game.” 

Then he spoke of the blessings of education, and 
asserted that his own son, thank the Lord, was doing 
well in the ‘Co-op.,’ and might some day become a head 
cashier. Bless you, old William, wherever you may be 
today; it never occurred to you that playing for England 
at Lord’s and Melbourne was achievement proud enough. 
No; he believed at the end of his life, in ‘education.’ 
One evening, after net practice, we walked into the park 
of the township and listened to the band. William was 
moved by the “Brightly dawns’’ of Sullivan. He listened 
intently, and at the closing cadence he said: “By Gow, 
that were beautiful. I’d give all my cricket to play music 
like that.” It was William, as I have written before, who 
laid his head on his hands one evening at the end of a 
long afternoon of bowling, and asked, “What have we 
done to-day? We’ve bowled and bowled and bowled— 
and for what good? We’ve prodooced nowt.” 

He was one of the old school of professional cricketers; 
I cannot see him in a Morris-Cowley, as any day I can 
see many contemporary Test match players. And I can¬ 
not see him in suede shoes, or any sort of shoes. William 
wore enormous boots which had some sort of metal 
protection built into the edge of the heel. You could 
hear him coming up the street miles away. “I pays a 
lot for my boots,” he was fond of telling me, “but they 
lasts!” I am glad that he loved Shastbury and knew it 
was a beautiful place. Often he sat with me in term-time 
under the big tree, at the day’s end. He would smoke his 
pipe and talk about the time of the year and of weather- 
lore. “The swallers are high to-night; it’ll be fine to¬ 
morrow.” Or “Red at night’s a sailor’s delight, Red at 
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morning’s a sailor’s warning.” And something about 
the oak and the ash and a summer of “wet and splash.” 
He was very fond of that one, because the rhymes brought 
it within his view of poetry. We would sit there on the 
darkening field until the last red bar in the west had 
gone. Then we walked home to our room, and William 
would have his supper, a glass of beer, a chunk of bread, 
and an onion. As the lamplight fell on his fine old face 
I used to think of all the sunshine that had burned on it 
in his lifetime, here and at the other end of the earth. 

I wonder who has taken William’s place at the school 
up the hill, across the ferry. Perhaps a cricketer of the 
age that succeeded William; perhaps somebody who does 
not sit on the seat under the big tree at evenings, but 
goes about the countryside in a car. As I say, I cannot 
think of William in a Morris-Cowley. He was fond of 
telling me how he and Bill Lockwood and Tom Richard¬ 
son often came back on a late train after a cricket tour 
and walked at midnight three or four miles to their vil¬ 
lages, But next morning they were at practice on the 
county ground at half-past ten, and no doubt ready if 
not anxious to tackle W. G. Grace on a good wicket. 
Does the ‘cotton’ tree drop white blossoms yet at 
Shastbury? Is the little grey master of mathematics still 
there, with his passion for the game keen as ever? He 
lived for cricket every summer, kept a huge set of ledgers 
in which he entered all his runs. He loved to come to 
the school nets on quiet Monday afternoons, and ask 
William and me to bowl him into form. He was always 
depressed when he was out of form. He had a peculiar 
way with him while he was batting in a match. After he 
made ten he gave the umpire a batting-glove; after he 
made fifteen he gave the umpire his other batting-glove. 
When his score was twenty he took otf one pad and gave 
it to the umpire. When he made thirty he took off the 
other pad and gave that to the umpire, too. He wore 
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sleeves to his shirt that were divided at the elbows by 
buttons, so that the lower half could be detached. When 
his score was forty he would take off one sleeve like a 
glove; when he had reached fifty he would take off the 
other. William acted as umpire once in a match while 
the little master of mathematics batted. Without com¬ 
ment he received the various articles of wear as they were 
handed to him. But at last William found a chance to 
say to me quietly: “I sh’d like to see him someday 
when he’s got a hundred!” 

Good days, indeed, long drawn out in the heat, with 
all Shropshire stretching away in the distance, while we 
bowled and bowled, William and I, sometimes until we 
were fit to drop. Often I walked hopelessly over to him 
as the field was changing positions, and said, “What a 
wicket, William; there’s not a spot on it anywhere; we’ll 
never get them out.” And this is how he would reply: 
“Don’t worrit; somebody’ll make a mistake. And all’s 
one; it’ll come half-past six long afore t’day is over.” 

" Good Days 
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Animals are such agreeable friends—they 
ask no questions, they pass no criticisms, 

George Eliot 



Dogs 

H. W. Garrod 

I HAVE had many dogs. But the last of them has always 
been the best. At the moment, I have one dog only. A 
Sealyham of distinguished lineage, he is as beautiful as 
it is permitted to a Sealyham to be. In fact he raises for 
me, every day, the whole problem of beauty. To look 
upon him is to dismiss summarily the Greek and easy 
notion that the primary characters of the beautiful are 
symmetry and proportion. It is difficult, indeed, looking 
at him, not to allow ethical considerations to obtrude 
themselves on aesthetic theory. His countenance ex¬ 
presses, before all else, benignity, his eyes have moral 
depth. A pacifist could not look more disarming, a 
bishop or a butler more decorous. But it is pure take-in. 
Whatever lives and moves, he chevies, and if he does not 
kill all that he catches, it is not his fault. He has been 
too long with me, even so, to have any faults. For I 
cannot account it a fault that he looks beautiful without 
meaning it. 

Hardly had I written these few lines about this fault¬ 
less creature than war and age and deafness and blind¬ 
ness came to him in swift succession, making life unin¬ 
telligible to him. If it had been intelligible, I do not 
know that he would have been happier. In an untranquil 
world, he enjoyed tranquillity. ... He continued to think 
men better than they were. With a good conscience, 
subject to no orders—since he heard none~-he went 
where he would, or could, and did what he liked, the 
defect of sight and hearing quickening, it may be, 
curiosity. He went where he would, and he did what he 
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liked, however feebly. Until, one winter morning, going 
where he would, but not knowing where, he walked, in 
the uncertain dawn, into one of those static-water-ponds 
with which the War studded our Gardens; and the half- 
frozen waters closed over the loveliest of old heads that 
ever wanted brains—for he had no cleverness. I have 
had many dogs. At my feet, as I write, lies yet another 
Sealyham. I have had many dogs, and, until now, the 
last has always been the best. Now, the last but one 
must always be the best and dearest to me. The earth is 
over him; but the earth of his own Garden. A tall syca¬ 
more shadows his grave. In a hollow bough of it nests, 
unmolested now, a family of squirrels, whom, while he 
lived, he persecuted with infinite frustrate ardour. That 
old feud those old foes can afford to forget. 

When and where men first came to love dogs, I have 
no idea. In the literatures with which I am most familiar, 
those of antiquity, the dog comes off poorly. With the 
Jews—as with the Eastern peoples generally—he is every¬ 
where a despised creature, “Is thy servant a dog?”— 
“grin like a dog and run about through the city”—that 
is the kind of thing you get about the dog in the Bible. 
As for the Greeks, we have all, I fancy, been bamboozled 
by Homer, or by reading Homer with insufficient atten¬ 
tion. Nobody who has read either Homer or Pope is 
likely to forget the scene in which the dog Argus recog¬ 
nizes Ulysses. But it is easy to miss some of the implica¬ 
tions of it. Argus is a hunting-dog, a Kvi-jv eijpeuTijj. That 
is the only kind of dog Homer recognizes. Except 
for the grand purpose of hunting, only decadents keep 
dogs. Ulysses had bred Argus, a hunting-dog. But he 
had never hunted him. He had been called to the wars. 
In his absence, the young men about the place had, in 
fact, used Argus to hunt hares and goats and deer. 
When he was past that use, they had used him very much 
as the Jews used dogs, to do scavenging. Ulysses, when 
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he came home, after twenty years of war-service, found 
him busy with the dung-heaps and full of vermin. He 
does not know him. Is he a hunting-dog, he asks (the 
only good kind of dog), or a mere domestic dog, one of 
those despised dogs that the decadent rich keep for 
show?— 

Such dogs, and men, there are, mere things of state. 

And always cherished by their friends, the Great. 

Pope’s rendering is just clever eighteenth-century falsifi¬ 
cation. For not a word has Homer about the pampered 
men. Nor is it only here that Pope interpolates. The 
women, says Homer, don’t bother about Argus. The 
women, says Pope, 

. . . keep the generous creature bare, 

A sleek and idle race is all their care. 

Homer’s women may, like his decadent young men, keep 
handsome table-dogs to pet and pamper. But it is only 
Pope who says so. . . . 

What dog, and of what kind, is the earliest domesticated 
dog in English literature I should not like to guess. The 
earliest that I know I find in the earliest of our poets 
whom I can be said to know, in any real sense. Chaucer’s 
Prioress kept dogs. But of what species, except that they 
were small, we are not told: 

Of smale houndes hadde she, that she fedde 
With rested flessh, or milk and wastel-breed. 

But score she wepte if con of hem were deed. 

Or if men smoot it with a yerde smerte; 

And al was conscience and tendre herte. 

The “tendre herte” of Madame Eglantine we may take 
for granted. But she was certainly not “al conscience” 
—as we understand conscience. For by the rules of their 
order nuns were not allowed to keep dogs. Whether she 
took her dogs with her to Canterbury the context does 
not make plain. I think Chaucer brings in the dogs, not 
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because they accompanied their mistress, but just be¬ 
cause he was aware that nuns might not keep dogs. He 
likes her the better for disobeying. For he passes imme¬ 
diately to his Monk, who 

.,, yaf nat of that text a pulled hen 

That saith that hunters ben nat hooly men. . . . 

Therefore he was a prikasour aright: 

Greyhondes he hadde as swift as fowel in flight; 

Of prikyng and of huntyng for the hare 
Was all his lust, for no cost wolde he spare. 

These “smale houndes” of the Prioress I take to be the 
first domesticated dogs in our poetry—and the poetry of 
dogs to begin with women. The monks hunted, and the 
nuns kept table-dogs—against religion—and Chaucer 
likes both classes the better for it. Homer, I fancy, 
would not have liked Madame Eglantine’s table-dogs; he 
would have scented the beginnings of decadence. For it 
is likely, I think, that to women we owe the dog in the 
house, the dog that (utility apart) serves as companion 
and friend. Tolstoi says somewhere that all children 
prefer women to men—there is no exception, he alleges. 
The same is true, I fancy, of dogs. It is through women 
that they became a part of the house, and they know it 
—out of infinite time they remember it. I used to sup¬ 
pose that it was Voltaire who said; “The more I see of 
men, the better I like dogs.” I had supposed it said 
cynically, and not much real kindness intended to the 
dog. But it was not Voltaire, I find. It was said by a 
woman. It was said by Madame Roland, 

For most of us, the dog means the house-dog. To the 
average man he is the dog that matters; for the average 
man cannot afford to hunt and shoot. That, often 
enough, our “smale houndes,” and the greater ones, are 
sporting dogs, is only accident. Essentially, they exist, 
not to be used, but to be loved. It is absurd, feminine, 
decadent; and we make all sorts of excuses for ourselves. 
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Very often, we put it upon the children—the children 
must have a dog in the house. In truth, it is we who are 
the children. We put ourselves first, and the dog, some 
of us, before the children. I have known many men who 
disliked children, their own not excluded. But not many 
men dislike dogs; and those that do rarely confess to it. 
To suggest to an Englishman that he does not like dogs 
is a studied insult. The cat any man may dislike. If I 
do not much like cats, I have a reason for it. Of all 
God’s creatures the cat is the most conceited. I say 
nothing of its cruelty; nothing of the cold malice of its 
mischief. A dog takes something because it wants it, 
because it cannot withstand temptation. The cat takes 
things, not because it wants them, but because it prefers 
wrong to right. The faults of the dog are few and in¬ 
voluntary. Most of the dogs that I have kept have had, 
in fact, no faults at all. Other people have complained 
of them, people who do not like dogs; and to that I have 
always a ready rejoinder, they do not like dogs. The 
truth is that the dog has become established in the house 
for sheer moral quality. If he has not got all the virtues, 
he has the appearance of them. It is easy to say that he 
takes us in. But even if he does, does it matter? What 
matters is that we love him, ultimately, because we love 
moral quality. 


Genius Loci and other Essays 



A Friendly and Intelligent Robin 

Harold Rigby 

Two years ago, in November, when I was digging in the 
garden, I became aware of a robin following my activities 
closely. He was so unusually confiding that 1 set out to 
cultivate his friendship. First I gave him small worms 
which he certainly appreciated; then, remembering Lord 
Grey’s account of his tame robin in The Charm oj Birds, 

I tried to obtain mealworms, but in vain. I compromised 
on gentles, known here in Lancashire as maggots. They 
were an immediate success. Soon the robin followed me 
wherever I went, and always when he had fed (usually 
on four or five maggots) he would express his content¬ 
ment with a burst of song. 

During the winter I would come down in the morning, 
open the front door and give a double-noted whistle to 
which he had grown accustomed. At once he would fly 
up from the bottom of the garden, where apparently he 
roosted, come into the house through the open door on 
to my knee, and take his rations. This continued all 
through the winter, which was an unusually mild one. 
Then, one day in early spring, I gave the usual signal and 
he flew up from the bottom of the garden, but stopped 
half-way in a rose bush, and I saw another robin follow 
him and alight in the same bush. He had acquired a 
wife. After a short time he flew to the doorstep and 
paused again, looking back. The hen bird remained in 
the bush, and he called to her without response. He tried 
again, obviously inviting her to join him, but there was 
still no response, so he hopped into the house and on to 
my knee, and looked up at, me with a most comical 
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expression, as if to say, “You’ll have to excuse her, she’s 
a bit shy.” Then he took two maggots and flew down to 
the rose bush. The hen saw him coming, and crouched 
down and quivered her wings in the manner of a young 
bird waiting to be fed. This usually indicates that she is 
ready for mating. He fed her with the maggots and 
repeated the journey three times before eating his own 
ration. 

Eventually the hen built a nest in a grassy bank within 
about three yards of my front door, and laid five eggs. 
While she was incubating these the cock fed her assi¬ 
duously, always taking two maggots at a time. Then one 
day he took five; it was a struggle for him to get them all 
into his beak together, for they were fat specimens. He 
would get four, placing each one crosswise after giving 
it a severe nip to stop its wriggles, but he would drop one 
of the others when he picked up the fifth. However, he 
never went away until he had the five grubs in his beak, 
and then he would dive straight from my knee to the 
nest. This intrigued me because some naturalists still 
doubt whether birds can count. Yet I can testify that, 
while those five young robins were being fed, the cock 
always took five grubs—never more, never less—and, as 
he took them from a small tin on my knee, there was no 
possibility of my mistaking the number. 

When the young were fledged and had departed, the 
parent bird reverted to the former method of feeding his 
mate and himself. One morning I was seated on the 
terrace outside the front door with him on my knee, and 
the hen was in a lilac bush about ten yards away. Sud¬ 
denly the loud alarm note of a blackbird sounded—a cat 
had appeared at the bottom of the garden—and in a flash 
the robin flew to his mate. There he remained until the 
alarm had subsided, when he returned to continue the 
meal. 

It soon became apparent that a second brood was on 
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the way. but the nest w-as in an adjoining garden. In due 
course the brood had obNiously hatched, lor the lObin. 
who still came to me for food, began to take lour grab^ 
— again never more, never less. Unfortunate!) I wa? 
not able to find the second nest, but I would ha\e laid 

odds that it contained four youngsters. 

The robin w'as now eAcepiionally tame, and ne^er 

hesitated to come into the house and on to my knee or 
hand. He made a habit of appearing on the front door¬ 
step about nine o'clock in the morning and w ould ^houi 
in the unmistakable strident tones of his kind lor hi^ 
breakfast. 

One momins I came down, opened the tront door and 
returned uj>stairs. I heard his usual burst ol song and it 
sounded stranselv loud. \^Tien I went back to look out 
of the front door for him . I heard another burst, from 
inside the house. There he was in the front room, perched 
on top of a clock before a large mirror and singing his 
loudest at his own reflection, the feathers on the crest ol 
his head raised in ob\ious anger. But he did not attack 
the reflection in the tw o or three minutes I w atched him. 
Vkhen I entered the room, he came to me and lollowed 
me outside, where I fed him. 

.\nother incident may be mentioned, apropos the 
amount of intelligence which birds possess. \^~hen the 
robin wus feeding his first brood I had a Msiior who was 
sealed within a vard of me outside the front door. 
Despite the presence of the stranger the bird came 
unhesitaiingh' to my knee and took his fi%e maggots. 
This time, however, instead of driing straight into the 
nest with them, as was his usual custom, he flew off in 
the opposite direction to the adjoining garden and made 
a detour to arrive at the nest under co^e^ of a thick 
privet hedge, and finally through long grass. 

In early July the pair apparently reared a third brood, 
again at a di^ance from the house. .\s for the first, the 
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cock always took five grubs. He provided a real shuttle 
service between my knee and the nest, before returning 
in the end to feed himself. 

One morning he came as usual to the front door and 
demanded his allowance. My stock of maggots was run¬ 
ning low at the time, so I ignored his pleas. However, 
after shouting for two or three minutes he came into the 
house in search of the universal provider. He found me 
in the front room and, alighting on a framed photograph, 
renewed his demands, until I could no longer refuse him. 
The appetite of young robins must be insatiable, for he 
took away fifty fat grubs from my store in half an hour. 
I then closed the door on him and, on a lovely day, was 
driven to remain inside in self-protection. He saw me 
through the window, however, and immediately came 
and pecked at the glass. 

His self-confidence had now become embarrassing; he 
had investigated every room on the ground floor. During 
the fine weather the front door is usually open and one 
day, on going to a back room to get milk from the 
refrigerator, I found him calmly perched on top of it. I 
expected at any time to find him upstairs in the bedrooms. 
A few days afterwards I was busy in the garden and had 
left the wireless set switched on in the house. An hour 
later I found him perched on the set with his head on one 
side, apparently listening intently to the music. 

The different notes he produced interested me. His 
loud aggressive song was very familiar, but often when 
he was feeding on my hand or knee a number of cheeky 
sparrows would approach enviously, and immediately he 
would utter an angry “ tic-tic-tic.’* Then again, if I 
made a sudden incautious movement while he was on 
my knee, he would jump about a foot into the air, utter 
a sharp “crek,” and hover with rapidly beating wings 
like a tiny helicopter before returning to the knee. 

At the end of July there was no sign of his mate. 
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Although he visited me several times a day and was as 
tame as ever, he no longer took grubs away with him 
but simply fed himself. He was now moulting and, in 
contrast to his usual immaculate appearance, was 
decidedly bedraggled, especially in the breast feathers and 
the extremities of the wings and tail. His aggressiveness 
temporarily disappeared. When feeding he allowed a 
hen sparrow to approach within a yard of him without 
a note of protest—a most unusual occurrence. After 
another week his appearance had further deteriorated. 
His breast feathers were still more bedraggled and of a 
dull indeterminate shade of red. He had only one tail 
feather left. He still came to my knee, but surveyed his 
food quite apathetically before deciding to sample it. 

Here it may be of interest to mention that during the 
previous four or five weeks I had offered him a selection 
of maggots coloured white, pink, red and green. His 
choice was quite indiscriminate and did not seem to be 
affected by colour. 

Four days later he was completely without a tail and 
no longer came up to the house. When I went into the 
garden he would appear furtively from the undergrowth, 
more like a mouse than a robin, take a few grubs, and 
disappear. By the middle of August, however, he had a 
brand new tail and was as spruce as ever. His self- 
confidence and natural aggressiveness returned, and he 
was voicing again his loud challenging notes and chasing 
away any sparrows that dared to approach his food. He 
resumed his habit of coming into the house when the 
door was open and making his presence known if I was 
not in evidence. 

In November, as the weather became colder, the robin 
was faced with competitors, for many other birds appre¬ 
ciated the fact that my appearance at the front door in 
the morning meant the provision of food. He had, 
however, one great advantage; he came through the 
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heterogeneous company of sparrows, starlings, chaf¬ 
finches and tits straight into the front porch, where none 
of the others dared to follow him, and fed in splendid 
isolation to the accompaniment of loud chattering and 
wheezing, particularly from the starlings. 

The approach to the house is by an avenue about fifty 
yards long, and when I had been out in the car and 
turned into the avenue, he invariably came to meet and 
escort it to the house. He evidently associated the car 
with me. On the first occasion when the car came to 
rest he perched on the radiator cap but left it hurriedly, 
apparently finding it uncomfortably warm to his feet. 
Subsequently he alighted on the bonnet or roof and, when 
I got out, accompanied me up to the house, where he was 
fed. 

When winter arrived and open fires were burning in 
the grates, I reluctantly decided in his own interests to 
discourage his entry into the living-rooms. When I 
opened the front door and he hopped into the house, I 
always made him follow me back into the porch before 
feeding him. This may have been an unnecessary pre¬ 
caution, but I still have a poignant memory of a canary 
which, on being allowed to leave its cage, immediately 
flew into the open fire. 

As the weather grew still colder, his appetite increased 
enormously, and he expected to be fed at intervals of 
about thirty minutes. This, of course, was impossible, 
but whenever I had been away, perhaps for a couple of 
hours, I would find him, a complete little bundle of 
optimism, perched on the front doorstep. 

Although he was so accustomed to feed on my knee, 
he would on no account do this at dusk. If I offered him 
grubs when the daylight was fading he seemed un¬ 
accountably nervous. He could see the food offered to 
him, but would fly off and leave it, unless I placed it on 
the ground, when he hurriedly snatched two or three 
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grubs and departed. This was completely at variance 
with his demeanour in full daylight, and I could only 
conclude that to a small bird dusk is probably the time 
when its natural enemies have the best opportunity of 
attack, and therefore, quite naturally, it takes appropriate 
precautions. 

During the past twelve months he has acted much as 
before, except that, on acquiring another mate, he 
showed none of the earlier marital solicitude. He merely 
tolerated the hen until eggs were laid, when he again 
began to feed her. One morning in August he appeared 
on the doorstep with three lusty youngsters, speckled like 
small thrushes, arranged in an orderly row behind him. 
He came into the house for grubs and fed each in turn 
four times; then they departed and I never saw the young 
ones again. 


The Countryman 



Wanted—a Mouse Trap 


Inventors like doctors have their Achilles heel. What 
the common cold is to a doctor, the mouse trap is to an 
inventor. Ask him to make an aircraft that lets you 
breakfast in China and lunch in Peru and, smiling 
tolerantly, he prepares to do the trick. Tell him that these 
autumn nights have brought their usual invasion of mice 
and the most he can as a rule do for you is to catch your 
fingers in an iron grip. Mice are the cause of acute 
attacks of split personality in the animal lover. Bright 
eyes, soft elegant fur and swift, graceful movement make 
them endearing little creatures, but they eat so much and 
make so horrid a mess of what they do not eat that there 
is nothing for it except to destroy them. Faced with his 
painful necessity, the agent of destruction seeks a humane 
and a fool-proof weapon, and he is generally fobbed off 
with one that might, for all its claim to the second of 
these adjectives, have been invented by a working-party 
of mice. 

Gingerly he pushes back the guillotine part of the 
contraption after having baited the spike with an ill- 
spared morsel of his cheese ration. He is, when he begins 
this operation, already flustered, for self-styled experts 
have warned him that, if he squeezes the cheese on firmly 
with his hands the suspicious mice will reject it as being 
tainted by human scent, while, if he uses kid glove 
methods, it will be wedged too loosely and removed too 
safely. Having guided the straight bit of metal through 
the eye that holds up what may be called the drop, he— 
with infinite caution—lets go. There is a terrifying snap, 
the whole box of tricks bounds on the kitchen table and 
all is to do over again. Nerves being now defeatist, the 
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next attempt has for objective less the setting of a lethal 
trap than the making certain that, as hands are removed, 
there will be no repetition of that noisy, premature dis¬ 
charge. The hook holds, the drop cants upward ready 
to fall beneath the weight of its victim and, sadly bowing 
to domestic necessity, the executioner, again proceeding 
with delicate circumspection, carries his loaded gadget 
into the larder and brings it softly to rest on a shelf where, 
overnight, mice had supped and gambolled. 

Next morning the cheese is gone and so are the mice. 
Empty and unsprung, the trap is removed for testing 
and now proves so well and truly Jammed that the most 
elephantine mouse, too sleek with the plunder of house¬ 
keeping to avoid getting wedged in the mouth of its hold, 
might, without fear of the consequences, dance a ballet 
on the death platform. A determined—an irritable— 
bang having set the thing reluctantly off, the baffled 
hunter finds himself back where he came in. Attempts 
to achieve a hair-trigger deftness imperil his fingers, while 
stability is only reached at the expense of the slightest 
chance of catching a mouse. This is humiliating for the 
large army of clumsy citizens and is made worse by the 
existence of a more nimble minority. To be nearly nipped 
and then made a fool of by some contemptuous spectator 
is a fate that, however, salutary it may be to the proud 
spirit, should be prevented by the skill and cunning of 
inventors. Even the cat must sometimes laugh as, curled 
up before the kitchen fire, it watches these abortive 
manoeuvres, although, if the truth be told, so many cats 
are such lazy mousers that straight faces would better 
become them. 

The Times 
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Sanctuary 

Edward Hyams 

Going out to lift some potatoes I put up a hare which had 
been lying among the withering haulms. He looked as 
big as a fox as he went up the bank and across the cherry 
orchard. The next time I went that way I took a gun: 
not that I have anything against hares, but the meat 
ration being what it is, humane considerations fail. My 
gun did not bring a civet de Uevre appreciably nearer, 
because with very little patience, and more than five 
diopteres of hypermetropia, I can probably claim to be 
the worst shot in Britain, at a moving target. 

The hare was there again, but when he saw me, he 
went away between two potato ridges, not at his 
customary thirty miles an hour but in a leisurely and 
deliberate manner, like a cat ordered out of a favourite 
armchair. 

Now, I am well aware that my shooting would be more 
successful if I could keep my head, and I always deter¬ 
mine that, next time, I will be calm and deliberate; but at 
the moment of crisis, I become excited. A cockney 
youth, and even a war, are no training for field-sports. 
On this occasion I raised the gun and fired, knocking a 
perfectly good Cox’s Orange off a young tree about six 
feet above the running hare. I had the second banel, 
but was the hare now out of range? He may have been, 
and he may have known it, for on the top of the ba^he 
stopped, sat up, looked round, all as if to say . . . Try 
now. I’ll keep still.” It was a gibe, and with the pot 
rather than sportsmanship in mind, I fired again, me 
hare moved off under the hazel hedge, and loped across 
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the cherry orchard, and I could almost see him shrug as 
he went. 

This mortifying failure put me on my mettle, and I 
took to carrying the gun whenever I went out to work in 
the paddock, or even to pick some fruit, dig some vege¬ 
tables or feed the poultry. I began to have eyes for other 
things than the progress of the Comice pears or the state 
of the winter greens; and movements which, formerly, I 
had barely noticed, or had attributed to small birds or 
to the wind, became newly significant. The long grass 
was alive with rabbits and the tall trees with wood 
pigeons. Soon, like the famous Minute Men, I did no 
digging or hoeing without my gun at my side, and the 
hours of my outdoor work, once peaceful, became noisy 
with outbursts of gunfire at half-hourly intervals. It was 
not remarkable that I never hit anything, but that the 
hunted birds and animals seemed to realise their safety 
was strikingly evident. They withdrew, certainly, from 
my immediate neighbourhood, doubtless irritated by the 
noise, but not beyond our boundaries, which they might 
easily have done. 

We have a small vineyard for the making of wine (this 
is not the place to anticipate the surprise of some readers 
by explanation), and one morning I found a large covey 
of partridges running between the row of vines. And 
thereafter they returned frequently, for their usual haunts 
had been disturbed by the autumn work in the fields. 
In one, muck was being spread, in another potatoes lifted. 

There was a meadow of pasture, but the birds did not 
seem to care for it. 

The covey was not in the least discomposed by my new 
habit of going armed about my work. From time to 
time I opened fire on the partridges as they ran between 
the vines or skimmed the furrows between the young 
fruit-trees, uttering their mournful cry. They were not 
discouraged, hardly seeming to recognise the occasional 
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outbreak of noise as hostile in intention. Around us, 
over the stubble fields and in the coppices, their congeners 
were being efliciently slaughtered by more accurate guns 
than mine. With us they must have realised that they 
were safe. In due course, growing adventurous, they 
invaded the flower garden before the cottage, and the 
plantation of soft fruit behind it. 

Not that they grew tame: they were as swift and half- 
seen as ever; one saw them in full movement but never 
the beginning of a motion. Against brown earth they 
were invisible when they desired to be so. They are 
intelligent birds. We had evidence of that, last spring, 
when walking over the downs: our attention had been 
distracted by the awkward, seemingly wounded flight of 
a partridge, which went round in a wide circle, one wing 
half-dropped, uttering pitiful cries. It was only after we 
had watched the bird for a full minute, wondering how 
we could come to its aid, that one of us recalled the 
cunning of these creatures. We looked, then, about us 
and saw, almost under our feet, and concealed by a small 
bush of gorse, a brood of eleven earth-coloured chicks 
as still as so many stones. We went away leaving the 

dam, no doubt, satisfied with her ruse. 

In the same spring a partridge had laid her eggs under 
the hedge in the shrubbery, and we did not discover them 
until a sad mess of feathers, blood-stained on the grass, 
led us to the clutch. The sitting dam had been killed on 
her eees, perhaps by our cat, and the eggs were cold. We 
put them under a broody hen, but perhaps they had been 

too lone cool, for none hatched. , , a 

The cat, probable villain of this tragedy, had ^serve 
my own futile hunting with enigmatic i^^terest. He must 
have realised what I was trying to do, and no doubt telt 
obliged to demonstrate a more effective method. At ai 
events, at about the time of my taking to the gun, and of 
our adoption by the covey of partridges, he brought a 
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fat, just-killed partridge into the kitchen and there aban¬ 
doned it. We hung the bird from a beam, with suitable 
thanks, but in the night he, the cat, must have had bad 
hunting, or perhaps repented of so extravagant a gesture 
of generosity. At all events, by persistent jumping he 
brought the bird down from its string and in the morning 
nothing remained but the flight feathers and a few grains 
from the crop. 

This was the more serious in that we had, as it were, 
not merely anticipated a possible partridge, but actually 
had one in the house, so that it had taken its place in the 
planning of the week’s meals. Nor could the cat be 
counted on for a second bird, his vast meal putting him 
to sleep all that day. Throughout the afternoon, neglect¬ 
ing my work, I stalked the covey, getting in a shot on three 
occasions, until at last, doubtless annoyed by the con¬ 
tinual disturbance of their peace, or perhaps not liking 
to be forced to take more exercise than they cared for, 
the birds removed themselves to the cherry-orchard, 
where, until dusk was well advanced and mist rising 
from the uncut grass, they could be heard whistling. 

On the following morning early, from the bathroom 
window, I saw the covey again, running between rose¬ 
mary and fading tansy, lad’s love and borage, bergamot 
and clumps of parsley, sage and thyme, withered hyssop 
and yellowed balm, in the herb garden. I went swiftly 
downstairs for the gun, returned to the bathroom 
and gently opened the window. The slight sound dis¬ 
turbed them, they hesitated, giving me time to raise the 
gun, and then, as one bird, they rose. I fired as they 
skimmed the low hedge of rue, and two ... two with one 
shot! . . . fell among the blue-green leaves. 

The uproar created by a twelve-bore cartridge in a 
room ten feet square, is surprising. I was still standing, 
too stunned by that thunderclap to rejoice in my luck, 
when A, in a hastily donned dressing-gown, her face very 
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white, appeared. No doubt her comments would have 
been sharper and more protracted had she not followed 
the direction of my gaze and seen, speckled brown among 
her rue, the two sad but appetising corpses. 

That shot solved the problem of the larder but not that 
of our unwitting entertainment of so much game. Birds 
and animals alike, clearly aware of the true nature of the 
shot, judged it the merest tour de force, of which no 
repetition need be feared. Our small-holding remained, 
in spite of it, a sanctuary. People do not abandon railway 
travel because of a single accident to a train. 

We begin to grow anxious about our fruit-trees and 
the winter greens. The birds will do no harm and the 
hare has departed. But the rabbits remain, white scuts 
seen for an instant among the grass or weeds, or play¬ 
ful groups, playing at leap-frog, only seen when one 
happens to have no gun in one’s hands. If we have snow 
and frost, they will certainly eat up our vegetables and, 
what is more serious, bark the young apple trees and 
perhaps the vines. I could, of course, invite a neigh¬ 
bour, one of the finest shots in Kent, to massacre these 
not-so-innocents; or there is another whose ferrets are 
said to have a record most discouraging to rabbits. 

It is, no doubt, what we shall have to do, but it will, 
we feel, be a shocking breach of trust, a cynical abuse of 
confidence. And there is, after all, always wire netting. 

New Statesman and Nation 



Circuses 

Harold Nicolson 


All really nice people assert that they enjoy a visit to 
the circus. It is certainly agreeable, in this harsh and 
angry world, to surrender for a while to the mauve and 
silver of illusions, to be transported back to our own 
childhood, and to recapture for an hour or so our damaged 
sense of wonder. Undoubtedly the pervading excite¬ 
ment, the distant but emphatic band, the smell of the 
tan, the glare and glitter of light and tinsel, induce even 
in the most alert minds a temporary suspension of dis¬ 
belief. Nor should I deny that of all the comforts which 
Nature can provide the unrestrained laughter of children 
is one of the loveliest and most solacing. Dead must be 
the souls of those who can without delight watch a little 
girl twisting her hands between her knees and throwing 
back her head in a twisted ecstasy of laughter. Of arid 
heart must be the man who, at such a sight, does not 
forget for the moment all that Tiridates may threaten. 
Yet when the lights go out, when the taut bearing reins 
are loosened from the horses’ necks, when the elephants 
in shuffling obedience return to their stalls, and when 
the crowd streams out into the winter night—in this after¬ 
vacancy the enquiring mind will insist upon asking 
questions. Is this momentary mass enjoyment but another 
instance of that infantilism of which, by the more adult 
Continental^critic, we are so harsly accused? Is the 
pleasure which we derive from a reversion to childhood 
quite as simple or as innocent as we like to believe? Is 
the whole elaborate apparatus much more than an 
organized and expensive day-dream, in which we float 
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away from the realities of our perplexed life? I cannot 
refrain from asking myself whether I enjoy a visit to the 
circus quite as much as I pretend to, or quite as much as 
I should like to think. 

This week I visited the Bertram Mills circus at Olympia. 
I experienced all the appropriate emotions. We sat and 
waited in that rounded O while the orchestra in the roof 
played circus tunes and the performers grouped them¬ 
selves at the two entrances. We admired the bright red 
coats of the ring masters and we admired the powdered 
wigs and aiguillettes of the attendants. The lights went 
up, the band burst into a triumphal march, and the per¬ 
formers processed across the arena with the self-conscious 
arrogance of toreadors. The audience broke into rap¬ 
turous and expectant applause. Punctually the several 
turns followed each other. Contortionists twisted their 
feet behind their necks, ceasing thereby to retain any 
semblance of the human form, assuming the shapes of 
toads or iris rhizomes. A woman in a silver top hat 
decorated with feathers introduced a string of fine white 
horses, their necks arched tightly by bearing reins, their 
plumes swinging above and below, A string of little 
black ponies then entered, and as the woman uttered short 
sharp cries at them and flicked with her whip, they 
performed meaningless gyrations in and out of their 
white colleagues. My pleasure at the sight of these 
superb and charming animals was damped by the tight¬ 
ness of their bearing reins; no horse should be so tightly 
laced; and when the woman finished her performance 
with idiotic gestures of self-approval I did not join in the 
applause. The band then struck up a Spanish tune and a 
troupe of jugglers entered making Laura Knight effects 
with the white hoops that they threw. Three sea-lions 
then shambled into the ring accompanied by a gentleman 
dressed in a marine uniform. The largest of the sea- 
lions was in an indifferent, not to say a sulky mood, he 
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refused to play ball; and when eventually he was tempted 
to do so by horrible slices offish which the marine officer 
took from a white casket, he assumed an expression of 
angered contempt. His master, having at last induced 
him to balance a ball for a few seconds, emphasized 
this achievement by greeting the audience with a naval 

Thereafter we had a herd of elephants accompanied 
by a trainer dressed in the tropical uniform of a Colonial 
Governor. Upon the backs of the elephants girls 
reclined in Oriental costume with sparkling turbans on 
their heads. The Colonial Governor, who did not seem 
to be a conciliatory man, induced his elephants to per¬ 
form all manner of cumbrous evolutions. They slowly 
and with an expression of marked repugnance placed 
their enormous feet upon the indifferent, and indeed 
pachydermatous, backs of their comrades. They stood 
upon round tubs while a girlish mahout swung upon a 
rope between them, making the while friendly gestures 
to the audience. In an orgy of self-immolation the 
Colonial Governor then doffed his topee and stretched 
himself on the ground. Guided by a mahout, while the 
band played Oriental music, an elephant stepped gingerly 
upon his chest. The mahout in her turban appeared in¬ 
different to the white-robed figure upon whom her ele¬ 
phant seemed about to stamp; she smiled enticingly and 
with wide ballet movements of her arms upon the awed 
rows of children by whom she was surrounded. Then 
followed a comic interlude. An Italian family produced a 
taxi which proceeded to disintegrate, to boil, to explode 
before our startled eyes; and Coco thereafter, with his 
pails of water—refilled with alert patience by the atten¬ 
dants—set all the children into tinkling peals of laughter. 
And at the end we had the “Fearless Trio de Tiaz,” 
whose naked bodies glistened high up in the roof while 
they turned and twirled in the arc-lights, throwing 
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fantastic shadows of legs and arms upon the awning of 
the roof. Perhaps the most skilled and beautiful trapeze 
artists that I have ever seen. 

I was conscious, as I swayed away in the packed coach 
of the Addison Road Underground, of a certain sense of 
dissatisfaction. It was not, I think, that I felt humiliated 
by the reflection cast by such agility and daring upon my 
own clumsiness, timidity and unsupple joints. It was not, 
I think, the reaction which sets in when one leaves the 
dream-world for the world of fact. It was quite simply 
that I do not really enjoy watching animals perform. 
Elephants, with their slow and massive obedience, were 
not intended by nature to stand on tubs. Fine horses 
were not by nature intended to have their jaws restricted 
by bearing reins, or to stand upon their hind legs. I 
admit that these evolutions give to them for the moment 
a certain aesthetic quality; the shapes of the Panathenaic 
festival or of an auriga recur. But all this is fictitious, 
adventitious and unreal. I am not suggesting that cruelty 
occurs in the training of these animals; their physical 
condition and their lack of fear prove that no brutality 
can be used. Yet it must indeed be a low type of humour 
which derives pleasure from seeing animals behaving in 
the guise of human beings. I admit that amusement is 
derived by the contrast between the real and the unreal; 
but surely it is a low sense of fun which derives pleasure 
from patient and long attempts to make the real appear 
fantastic instead of making the fantastic seem real. I 
well know that dogs, for instance, actually enjoy being 
made to jump through hoops. But nobody who has any 
understanding of dogs would deny that they possess an 
acute sensitiveness to ridicule. When I see a little dog 
dressed in a crinoline and prancing with a parasol in its 
paw, I cannot but feel that it is being humiliated m a 
senseless and obtuse way. I derive, not pleasure, but 

pain. 
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I do not, I repeat, enjoy seeing animals forced to per¬ 
form unnatural movements, which they cannot possibly 
enjoy. I am prepared to believe that these animals are 
treated by their trainers with real kindliness and affection. 
But that is not the point. The Nazis enjoyed forcing their 
human victims to crawl about naked and on all fours; 
ought we really to enjoy seeing animals dressed in crino¬ 
lines and straining with trembling limbs to maintain an 
erect position? The thoughtless laughter, even of adults, 
which greets and encourages these performances fills me 
with sadness. Our national love of animals may, as 
foreigners aver, be sentimental; but it is certainly based 
on real understanding of animal psychology, and upon 
respect for their natural dignity. To force them to move 
and dress and act as human beings is seriously to violate 
that dignity. Let human beings in our circuses perform 
their acts of agility and daring; but surely it is not good 
to rejoice when animals are forced to make fools of 
themselves in public. 


The Spectator 
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Back to School 



The great pleasure of life is the influx of 
novelty, and probably for that reason only 
our earliest years are commonly our happiest: 
for tho"' they are passed under restraint, and 
often in a very unpleasing course of involun¬ 
tary labour, yet while every hour produces 
something new, there is no deep impression 
of discomfort. 


Dr Johnson 































Speech Day 

The little imp of ubiquity without whose help no novel 
could be written must enjoy himself on these midsummer 
Saturday mornings. He is fortunately endowed with the 
powers of being in several places at once, of over¬ 
hearing domestic conversations, and even of attending a 
close-up, private view of the hopes and views running 
through the minds of his victims. If he is now on a five- 
day week and can snap his fingers on Saturdays at 
novelists stumped for copy, he may well take a busman’s 
holiday on his own and do a round of the schools. 
One or other of them is certain by breakfast time to be 
sickening for its Speech Day and the imp—if no one 
else, from the Chairman of the Board of Governors to 
the groundsman’s boy—is in for a good time. 

He will begin with the distinguished Old Boy who, as 
he shaves, is mentally putting the last touches to the few 
well-chosen words with which he must, in an hour or so, 
address the mob of veterans and teen-agers in Founder’s 
Hall. The twin, bewhiskered assertions that schooldays 
are the happiest time of life and that the great man never 
himself won a prize have been abandoned, partly because 
they are both untrue and partly on the score of age. 
The thesis that we live in a world of changing values but 
that “Floreat” is still the word for their own and lesser 
schools is true enough and, yet, could be made to sound 
familiar. Leaving the speaker-to-be to these perplexi¬ 
ties, the imp now looks in on the select band of orators, 
whose misery mounts as the zero hour approaches for 
their recitations in Greek, Latin, French, and even 
English. They remember, nostalgically, care-free vanished 
Junes in which they were able to sit back when the hush 
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fell and their predecessors on the sacrificial altar of tradi¬ 
tion wrestled like Homeric heroes with purple passages 
from the Iliad and just did not dry up in the middle of 
Henry V’s remarks before Harfleur. Juniors who have 
not got this year to show the mettle of their pasture on 
the platform might be expected by mothers and fathers 
to be the next port of call for the roving imp. Instead, 
he makes for mothers and fathers, pursuing them in his 
unfeeling way into the recesses of their bedrooms. 

It is a parental illusion that small boys lose appetite 
at breakfast on Speech Day for fear a too Juvenile frock 
or an unhappily chosen hat will lower the family flag. 
The bedroom looking-glass is called in as consultant, 
husbands give unhelpful answers to appeals for advice, 
and wives, surveying their partners, tell them that they 
cannot possibly sally forth for the ordeal in that dis¬ 
graceful suit. Nerves remain taut until a quickly ap¬ 
praising and, if luck is in, approving glance, as genera¬ 
tions meet, shows that dressmaker and tailor have come 
up to Fourth Form standards. After that the imp must 
mingle with the crowd, watching parents eye one another 
with speculative hostility, boys raise caps to the parents 
of other boys, equally a prey to this abnormal polite¬ 
ness, and harassed masters in full academic rig, deter¬ 
mined to steer clear of any entangling tete-d-tete about 
their pupils. The imp retires cheerfully to bed. He will 

be back on Monday to his work for the novelists—a giant 
refreshed. 


The Times 



No School Report 

J. B. Priestley 


We fathers of families have one secret little source of 
delight that is closed to other men. As we read the school 
reports upon our children, we realise with a sense of 
re ief that can rise to delight that—thank heaven— 
nobody is reporting in this fashion upon us. What a 
nightmare it would be if our personalities were put 
through this mincing machine! I can imagine my own 
report: '"''Height and weight at beginning of term—5 feet, 
9inches: 13 stone, 10 lbs. At end of term —5 feet, 8 inches: 
14 stone, 2 lbs. Note: Through greed and lack of exer¬ 
cise, J.B. is putting on weight and is sagging. He must 
get out more and eat and drink less. Conduct Not 
satisfactory. J.B. is increasingly irritable, inconsiderate, 
and unco-operative. He is inclined to blame others for 
faults in himself. He complains of lack of sleep but 
persists in remaining awake to finish rubbishy detective 
stories. He smokes far too much, and on several occa¬ 
sions has been discovered smoking in bed. There is no 
real harm in him but at the present time he tends to be 
self-indulgent, lazy, vain, and touchy. He should be 
encouraged to spend some weeks this summer with the 
Sea Scouts or at a Harvest Camp. Eng. Lang, and Lit.: 
Fair but inclined to be careless. French: A disappointing 
term. History: Has not made the progress here that we 
expected of him. Should read more. Mathematics: 
Very poor. Art: Has made some attempts both at oils 
and water-colours but shows little aptitude. Has been 
slack in his Appreciation and did not attend Miss Mul¬ 
berry’s excellent talks on the Italian Primitives. Music: 
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Fair, but will not practise. Natural History: Still pro¬ 
fesses an interest but finds it impossible to remember 
names of birds, butterflies, flowers. Has not joined in 
the Rambles this term. Chemistry: Clearly has no 
interest in this subject. Physics: Poor, though occa¬ 
sionally shows interest. Fails to comprehend basic laws. 
Physical Culture: Sergeant Beefer reports that J.B. has 
been frequently absent and is obviously far from keen. 
A bad term. General Report: J.B. is not the bright and 
helpful member of our little community that he once 
promised to be. He lacks self-discipline and does not 
try to cultivate a cheery outlook. There are times when 
he still exerts himself—e.g., he made a useful contribu¬ 
tion to the end of term production of A Comedy of 
Errors~but he tends to be lazy and egoistical. His house¬ 
master has had a talk with him, but I suggest that stronger 
parental guidance will be helpful, and is indeed neces¬ 
sary.” And then I would be asked to see my father, and 
would find him staring and frowning at this report, and 
then he would stare and frown at me and would begin 
asking me, in his deep and rather frightening voice, what 
on earth was the matter with me. But it can’t happen, 
not this side of the grave. I am knee-deep in the soggy 
world of greying hair and rotting teeth, of monstrous 
taxes and overdrafts, of vanishing friends and fading 
sight ; but at least, I can tell myself delightedly, nobody 
is writing a school report on me. 

Delight 


K 
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The Uncommon Man 

Notes 

Notion of the Innocent Savage. The idea that primitive man 
was a simple and heroic creature as compared with his 
more civilized successor is well conveyed in these lines by 
Dryden (1670): 

I am as free as nature first made man, 

Ere the base laws of servitude began. 

When wild in woods the noble savage ran. 

Sea-green Regimenters. Carlyle, in The French Revolution 
(1837), calls Robespierre “the sea-green Incorruptible’* 
because of his “greenish” complexion. 

An ivory tower. This has come to mean a state of mind which 
refuses to recognize reality. 

Dickey. A seat. 

Talking-points 

1. Do you find that men “love their differences, their separate 
identities”? 

2. Is it better to emphasize our likenesses to or our differences 
from our fellow-men? If you were a politician which atti¬ 
tude would you prefer to stress in your speeches? 


Nelson confides 

Notes 

Hannay. James Hannay, a naval historian and admirer of 
Nelson. 

With the Nile to his credit. Nelson’s victory over the French 
in 1798, 
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Mardian. The eunuch in Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleopatra. 

The Prime Minister. Here, of course, Mr Churchill. 

Southey. Robert Southey, who wrote a Life of Nelson (1813). 

Dean Farrar. Author of Eric^ or Little by Little (1858). 

Talking-points 

1. Have you met people who appear to think that “to be 
truly English is to be uniformly dull?” 

2. Who among the really well-known historical characters 
were rather disreputable and who were “unco guid”? 

3. Did we dislike Hitler and Mussolini because they were our 
enemies or because we felt there was something sham 
about them? Were they playing “Antony with the equip¬ 
ment of Mardian”? 

4. Why does Mr Morgan speak of “a pattern for prefects” 
with some flavour of contempt? Is there a typical prefect, 
and do you admire the type? 

Queueing 

Talking-points 

1. Do you think that children ought to give up their seats in 
trains and buses to old people? 

2. What have you to say to the charge that the younger genera¬ 
tion of to-day has no manners? 

3. Is there any place for good manners in a school or should 
one behave on the principle of ‘devil take the hindmost’? 


In Praise of Infantry 

Note 

Sabretaches and dolmans. Officers’ satchels and Hussars’ 

jackets; part of the elaborate cavalry uniforms of former 
times. 

Talking-points 

1. Do you agree that the infantry “ranks lowest in the public 
estimation and prestige”? 
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2. Which branch of which of the Forces do you think has the 
most ‘glamour’? 

3. What do you think would be the best emblem for the 
infantry? 

4. Can you concoct a story, on the lines of General Gouraud’s, 
about a headmaster giving an order to an assistant master, 
a prefect, and a boy? 


England, their England 

Note 

Genre. A French word meaning ‘kind,* ‘sort,* or ‘class’; 
it here applies to a particular kind or style of film. 

Talking-points 

1. Can you rough out the scenario for a film about smugglers 
or highwaymen in some remote part of Britain? 

2. Have you yourself noticed many inaccuracies in American 
films portraying life in this country? 

3. If you had to make a film about life in the United States 
what elements would you try to include in it? 

4. What differences do you think exist between the British 
and the American ‘ ways of life ’ ? 


Mr Picnic 

Notes 

Salami. Salted sausage, flavoured with garlic. 

Etym. dub. “Etymology dubious”—the sort of abbreviation 

you will find in a dictionary. 

Lieder. Romantic songs. 

Stein. A beer-mug. 

Chekhov. Anton Chekhov. The late-nineteenth-century 
Russian writer of stories, novels, and plays. 

Dunked. An American term meaning ‘dipped.’ 

Fitzgerald. Edward Fitzgerald, who wrote the famous version 

of the Rubdiydt of Omar Khayyam (1859). 
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Shenanigans. An Irish word for parties involving a great deal 
of fuss. 

Gallipoli. The scene of an unsuccessful operation against 
Turkey in 1915-16. It is a peninsula forming the western 
shore of the Dardanelles. 

You should see it Next Month 

Note 

Serrate. Notched, like a saw. 

The Gracious Life 

Notes 

The dressing-gong. The signal in a large house to change for 
dinner, 

Tang Horse. This would have been made in China during 
the T’ang Dynasty (a.d. 618-907). 

Borzoi. A Russian wolf-hound. 

Khotan. A city (and district) in Western China. 

Milieu. Here means ‘setting.’ 

Antre. A French word meaning ‘cavern’: it is here used to 
describe the deep bowl of a brandy-glass. 

Talking-points 

1. Do you notice differences between the advertisements in 
the various types of periodical? 

2. Why does every one in the type of advertisement here 
described look “quite imperturbable”? 

3. What is your own idea of “doing absolutely nothing”? 

4. Does “the gracious life,” as here depicted, attract or repel 
you? 

The Taste of Wine 

Note 

Saccone and Speed. Messrs Saccone and Speed are a well- 
known London firm of wine merchants. 
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Talking-points 

1. To what extent are pleasures increased by knowledge and 
experience? 

2. Why do you suppose that anyone should think it wrong 
to drink wine? 

3. If you served in a confectioner’s shop would you lose 
all interest in chocolates and sweets? 

4. Would you—for instance, in literature, painting, or music 
—rather be a connoisseur or an epicure? 


Fashions in Fidgets 

Notes 

Tics. The dictionary says that a tic is “a habitual spasmodic 
contraction of the muscles, esp. of face.” 

Morbidezza and Sophistication. The Renaissance princes, 
such as Cesare Borgia, often adopted a world-weary, 
morbid, ‘hard-boiled’ attitude to life. 

Diatribes of James I. King James I wrote A Counterblaste to 
Tobacco (1604). 

Rabat. A neck-band. 

Yogi. A yogi practises a Hindu system of meditation and self- 
denial by which he hopes to achieve reunion with a Univer¬ 
sal Spirit. 

Occidentals. People of the Western world. 

Talking-points 

1. Do the Christian names of the boys or girls in your class 
support the view that such things are decided by “the Time 
Spirit”? 

2. Do you fidget? What with? Ought you to stop it? 

3. Is it possible to decide why people smoke? If you don t 
smoke yet do you want to? 

4. When you doodle during school hours what do you draw. 
Cars? Aeroplanes? Horses? Or just nothing in par¬ 
ticular? 
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A Man I knew 

Notes 

Heidelberg. An old German university town. 

Tom Jones. A novel by Henry Fielding (1749). 

Diana of the Crossways, The Shaving of Shagpat, and Evan 
Harrington. Novels by George Meredith (d. 1909). 

Renan. A French philosopher, historian, and rationalist 
{d. 1852), especially famous for his unorthodox Life of Jesus. 

A bit of a philistine. Matthew Arnold (d. 1888) used the 
word ‘Philistine’ to mean “a strong, dogged, unenlightened 
opponent of . . . the children of light.” 

Epicureanism. Epicurus regarded pleasure (or the absence of 
pain) as the greatest good in life. 

Walter Pater. Author and art critic (d. 1894). 

Alma Tadema. A painter (d. 1912). 

Talking-points 

1. What books used you to enjoy that you now think bad? 

2. Do you know of any famous novel that seems to you to be 
insincere, snobbish, and verbose? 

3. Should art be “appreciated with passion and violence, not 
with a tepid, deprecating elegance”? 

4. Do you agree that the aim of culture “is not beauty but 
goodness”? 

5. Is there, do you think, “more merit in having read a 
thousand books than in having ploughed a thousand fields”? 


Detective Stories in Bed 

Note 

Microcosm. A microcosm is a miniature world. 

Talking-points 

1. What do you think of a detective story about “people who 
were not involved in any form of crime”? 

2. Ought a novelist to be primarily a story-teller? 

3. Is tht real world a “vast mournful muddle”? 
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4. Who is your favourite among the detectives of modern 
fiction ? 

Books for Girls 

Note 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox. A writer of popular verse {d. 1919). 

Talking-points 

1. Why does it seem hard to write a satisfactory book about 
life at school? 

2. If these books are as absurd as Mr Marshall finds them 
why are they written, and read? 

3. Are you in favour of teachers and pupils taking an interest 
in psychology? 

What it feels like to be an Author 

Notes 

Keats to deaths Shelley to Italy and Swinburne to Putney. 
Keats was disapproved of for his poetry, Shelley for his life 
and opinions, and Swinburne for his ‘pagan* sentiments. 

Sir William Watson, He died in 1935. 

Schopenhauer. A philosopher (d. 1860). 

Talking-points 

1. Do you find that ‘ the plain man’ has a genuine hatred for 
artists and poets? 

2. Are we really “a nation of would-be poets rather than of 
successful shopkeepers”? 

3. Why is it that war “stirs the emotions and numbs the 
brain”? 


On Looking at Things 

Talking-points 

1. How much of the furniture in your class-room was designed 
“in hopes of pleasing the eye”? Does it please yours? 
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2. Can you describe the lamps in your street? 

3. Women look at one another’s clothes, and so—rather less 
expertly—do men. Thus women’s clothes are especially 
well designed. What else is keenly discussed, and there¬ 
fore carefully designed? 

4. How do you distinguish between functionalism and 
austerity? 

Vulgarity 

Notes 

PropcEdeutic period. A period spent in elementary studies as 
an introduction to higher ones. 

Hindenburg. A great German general of the First World 
War, afterwards President. 

Talking-points 

1. Did Shakespeare “believe in honest vulgarity”? 

2. If you were to start a Museum of Horrors what would you 
put into it? 

3. What do you think of vulgarity as “a convenient method 
of draining off superfluous energy”? 

4. How many advertisements have you noticed lately which 
you think “frankly . . . vulgar”? 

Creaking Door 

Notes 

/Eolus. King of the Winds. He kept them in a sack. (Homer.) 

The New Deal. A policy adopted by President Roosevelt in 
1933 to combat an economic crisis in the United States. 

The transcendental American lady. Margaret Fuller {d. 1850), 
who was associated with the campaign for women’s rights, 
and with a school of philosophy called Transcendentalism. 
When she said, “ I accept the Universe, ” Thomas Carlyle 
(rf. 1881) (the Scottish historian and man of letters who wrote 
The French Revolution) replied: “By God, she’d better.” 

Antimacassar. A'covering teown over the back of a chair to 
protect it from hair (macassar) oil. 
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Talking-points 

1. Are you “biased in favour of newness*’ or have you a 
prejudice against it? 

2. Would you prefer a New Deal or a New Jerusalem? 

3. Would life have been happier if the internal combustion 
engine had not been invented? 

4. Are women “freer than men from the prejudice against 
change”? 


The Salesman-artist 

Notes 

Mr Chamberlain. Joseph Chamberlain, a distinguished states¬ 
man {d. 1914). 

Wagonette. The normal vehicle for a village outing in Vic¬ 
torian times. It usually had two horses, an awning, and 
rows of seats facing inward. 

Talking-points 

1. Do you like seeing things smashed? Can you account for 
this feeling? 

2. Is it true, do you think, that nowadays there are not so 
many individualists, so many real ‘characters,’ as there 
seem to have been in Mr Cosson’s young days? Have you 
seen any lately? 

3. If you were going to be a Cheap Jack and sell things in the 
streets what would you sell? 


July 

Talking-points 

1. What is the point in reading something which describes 
just what you can see for yourself? 

2. Are you a “philosopher,” do you think? 

3. Why is it that an agricultural labourer “rarely expresses’ 
what he knows and what he thinks? 
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The National Trust 

Notes 

The Present Government. This was written when a Labour 
Government was in power—1945-50. 

Mr Dalton, Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1945. 

Avebury. A stone circle in Wiltshire which dates from 2000- 
1700 B.c. Probably it was a place of worship. It is “the sup¬ 
posed parent of Stonehenge, the wonder of Britain, and the 
most ancient as well as the most interesting relic which our 
island can produce.” 

West Wycombe. A village in Buckinghamshire acquired by 
the Royal Society of Arts—in order to save it from falling 
into decay—and afterwards transferred to the National 
Trust. 

Palladian. Palladian buildings are those influenced by the 
Italian architect Palladio (d. 1580). He revived a Roman 
dignity and severity of style. 

Kent consoles. Brackets designed by W. Kent (d. 1748), 
painter, sculptor, and architect, especially famous for inte¬ 
rior decoration. 

Sevres. At Sevres, near Paris, they have made porcelain for 
two hundred years. 

Aurelian. Emperor of Rome (d. 275). 

Montacute. A great Elizabethan house in Somerset. 

Stourhead. An eighteenth-century mansion in Wiltshire. 

Talking-points 

1. Would you rather see a great country house inhabited by 
a family, or preserved as a museum, or transformed into an 
institution? 

2. Do you know of any buildings in your town or village 
which ought to be preserved for the pleasure of future 
generations? 

3. What do you know of the history and of the architecture 
of your own local manor house or parish church? 

4. If you owned an’inn'would you fill it with candle-snuffers, 
taUow-dips, warming-pans, and so on ? 
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Football in Terms of Drama 

Talking-points 

1. Do you agree with Mr Guthrie’s description of the popular 
Press as “mental dope”? 

2. Why should life in overcrowded industrial towns condition 
people “to an almost saintly patience with one another”? 
Does life in a crowded school produce the same result? If 
not, why not? 

3. Do you think that hunting and shooting are good ways 
“to get aggressive impulses off one’s chest”? 

4. Are you yourself conscious of an ‘aesthetic’ appreciation 
of any game or sport? 


Oddly Enough 

Notes 

Flannelled fools. If ‘intellectuals’ show their contempt for 
cricketers by calling them ‘flannelled fools’ they are 
using a phrase of Rudyard Kipling’s (was he an ‘ intellec¬ 
tual’?). In a poem called The Islanders (1902) he said that 
the English people were more interested in “the flannelled 
fools at the wicket or the muddied oafs at the goals” than 
in making preparations to defend themselves against 
foreign aggression. 

Penumbra. A penumbra is “the partly shaded region round 
the shadow of an opaque body.” You can work that one 
out for yourself. 

Talking-points 

1. When you have done well in some sport or game do you feel 
you must tell your friends about it? Is this regrettable, or 
just natural, or both? 

2. Do you think that children at school, who want a rapid, 
active, lively game, should be compelled to spend many 
afternoons at cricket ? Is not tennis a better game for them? 

3. You gather what cricket means to Mr Jennings and Mr 
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Cardus. Have you yourself some favourite game or sport 
about which you feel equally keenly? 

And for what Good? 

Notes 

Shastbury. Shrewsbury. Mr Cardus was a cricket profes¬ 
sional at Shrewsbury School before the First World War. 

The little grey master of mathematics. Mr H. Richmond, 
who was a master at Shrewsbury for many years (and who 
did his best to drive some mathematics into this Editor). 
Not only did he practise the peculiarity mentioned by Mr 
Cardus, but at any point in a game he could have given 
you the complete bowling analysis, etc., out of his head. 

William. William Attwell, who played cricket for Notting¬ 
hamshire. 

Talking-points 

1. Do you think that as you grow older your pleasures will 
“gain subtlety and fineness”? 

2. What does it mean to be “religious in a simple old-world 
way”? 

3. William “prodooced nowt” by bowling all day? 

4. Do you appreciate people who have eccentric habits? 
Or do you feel that we should all behave alike? 

Dogs 

Notes 

Pope. Alexander Pope, who made an English version of 
Homer’s Odyssey (1725). 

KViov 6r]p€\xriqs, A hound. 

WasteTbreed. Cake made of the finest flour. 

Prikasour. A hard rider to hounds. 

Madame Roland. An economist and politician of the French 
Revolution who was ‘purged’ when a more extreme party 
seized power. When mounting the scaffold she exclaimed: 
“O Liberty! O Liberty! what crimes are committed in thy 
name!” 
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Talking-points 

1. Do you agree that “the primary characters of the beauti¬ 
ful are symmetry and proportion”? If not, what would 
you suggest instead? 

2. You notice that pacifists are here called disarming, 
bishops and butlers decorous. But I know a very quarrel¬ 
some pacifist, a pretty sprightly bishop, and a rather 
surly butler. In the same way curates are supposed to be 
mild, majors dashing, professors absent-minded, poets un¬ 
tidily dressed, and so on. How many other ‘stock’ charac¬ 
ters can you think of? What about schoolboys and school¬ 
girls? Do they run true to type? 

3. Do we like dogs because they obviously think we are 
better than we are? Do cats seem to share this view? 

4. Why should Chaucer like the Prioress “the better for 
disobeying”? 

5. Why should some men dislike children? 


A Friendly and Intelligent Robin 

Note 

The Charm of Birds. Written in 1927 by Viscount Grey of 
Fallodon, who had been Foreign Secretary at the outbreak 
of the First World War. 


Talking-point 

Have you ever made friends with a wild bird or animal? 
How did you set about it, and how long did it take? 


Wanted—a Mouse Trap 

Note 

Achilles heel. Achilles was vulnerable only in the heel because 
he was held by it when, as an infant, he was plunged into 
the river Styx, whose waters were, of course, magical. 
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Talking-points 

1. Why is the inventor often regarded as being a comic 
character? Do you know any inventors? 

2. Have you ever invented a useful gadget? 

3. What about writing a little song to be sung by the mouse as 
he “dances a ballet on the death platform”? 

4. “It’s enough to make a cat laugh,” we say; but do you 
see any signs which make you think cats have a sense of 
fun? 

Sanctuary 

Notes 

Haulms, Stalks or stems. 

Civet de Lievre. Jugged hare. 

More than five diopetres of hypermetropia. This means long- 
sight. 

Minute Men. Militiamen (ready at a minute’s notice) who 
fought against us in the American War of Independence. 

Congeners. Creatures of the same kind. 

Tour de force. Here means an exceptional feat, unlikely to be 
repeated. 

Talking-point 

Mr Hyams succeeds in interesting and amusing me with 
this record of trivial events in his house and garden. If 
you too were entertained can you give any reasons for 
your pleasure? Have you learnt any ways by which you 
might make an account of your own doings interesting to a 
reader? 


Circuses 

Notes 

Tiridates. The name of several Parthian monarchs; here 
means any threatened tyranny. 

Aiguillettes. Tagged points hanging from shoulder to breast 
on some old-fashioned uniform such as might be worn by 
a circus attendant. 
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Laura Knight. Dame Laura Knight, R.A., has painted circus 
scenes. 

The Panathenaic festival. An annual celebration by the ancient 
Athenians in honour of their goddess, which is depicted on 
the marble frieze of the Parthenon, most of which is now 
in the British Museum: conspicuous is a troop of young 
men on horseback. 

Auriga. A charioteer. 

Talking-points 

1. What do you yourself most enjoy about a circus? 

2. Can one feel quite sure that no cruelty is used in training 
the animals? 

3. Do you agree that dogs “possess an acute sensitiveness to 
ridicule”? 

4. Is Mr Nicolson right, in your opinion, when he says that 
some acts in a circus “violate that dignity” of animals? 


Speech Day 

Note 

Recitations. It is the custom at some schools to have recita¬ 
tions in various languages on Speech Day. 

Talking-points 

1. Do you think that your school days will prove to be “the 
happiest time of life”? 

2. Is it true that boys and girls feel embarrassed by the appear¬ 
ance of their parents at school? If so, why is this? 

3. Why should a teacher want to steer clear of a tete-a-tite 

about a pupil? 
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